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subject is one of great and enduring interest— 
“The Christian Family Life.” Looking back 
across my own more than half a century of experi- 
ence, I see—or shall I say seem to see—that a 
great change has taken place in the family life 
of Catholics, and that to-day—speaking broadly—it is not 
what it was fifty years ago. Did I not know that there is ap- 
parently a natural tendency, as men get on in life, to dispar- 
age the present in comparison with the past, I should be in- 
clined to say that the ideals of the Christian family as we 
recognize them to-day have, as a whole, greatly deteriorated, 
and that some have been dropped altogether as unsuited for 
the days in which we live. In the task that has been assigned 
to me by the authorities of the C. T. S., perhaps fortunately 
for myself, I am not in any way called upon either to estab- 
lish this deterioration as a fact, or to endeavor to ascertain 
the cause, if it be a fact, or yet again to suggest possible 
remedies. My comparatively easy task is to set before you at 
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least the broad outlines of Catholic home-life in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. It may, however, be useful for me to preface that 
story with a few words upon the general question as it appears 
at the present day. 

The Catholic life depends in great measure for its existence 
and its growth upon the Christianity of the family life. I take 
this to be an axiom. For although it may be allowed that the 
grace of God may so act upon the individual soul as to pro- 
duce the flowers of virtue amid the most chilling surroundings 
and in the mephitic atmosphere of a bad home, still in his 
providence the ordinary nursery of all God’s servants is the 
home presided over by pious parents, who themselves practise 
the religion they teach their children. The father, mother, and 
children together make up the sacred institution of God called 
the family. Without the parental influence, example, and teach- 
ing the child will hardly have a chance of acquiring even the 
elements of religion or the first principles of an ordered life. 
The child is, for the most part, the creation of its surround- 
ings, and no amount of schooling in the best of ‘‘ atmospheres,” 
or of religious instruction from the most capable of teachers, 
can supply the influences which are lacking in the home life. 
On parents rest the responsibility—a heavy responsibility, of 
which they cannot divest themselves—of training their off- 
spring in habits of virtue—of seeing, for example, that they 
say their prayers, attend church and the sacraments, and, as 
their minds expand, are properly instructed in their duty to 
God and their fellowmen. The knowledge that their example 
_will almost inevitably be copied by those they have brought 
into the world should act upon parents as a restraint upon 
word and action, and they should share personally in all the 
prayers and acts of religion they inculcate as necessary. There 
is much, no doubt, in surroundings and circumstances, but 
there is no home so humble that it may not be a school of 
sound, solid, practical Catholic life; there are no surroundings 
or circumstances, however hard and difficult, in which the 
Christian family, recognising its obligations, cannot practise the 
lesson taught by the Holy Household at Nazareth. Of course 
it is religion which must bind the members of the family to- 
gether, and no ties are secure, or will bear the stress of life, 
which are not strengthened by prayer and the faithful practice 
of religious duties. 
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In these days, when so frequently the State steps in to 
usurp parental rights and to give relief from parental duties; 
and when the Church, in its anxiety to secure some kind of 
religious knowledge, is looked upon as freeing the parent from 
its duty of imparting it; and when the well-meaning philan- 
thropist urges free meals and free boots as the necessary cor- 
ollary of compulsory education, the whole duty of man and 
woman to those they have brought into the world, and the 
family tie binding parents and children together, is in danger 
of being forgotten. The State regulations for secular educa- 
tion claim children almost before they can crawl, and gratui- 
tously instructs them in all manner of subjects, some no doubt 
useful, but many more wholly unnecessary, if they are not posi- 
tively harmful. The parent is almost a negligible quantity in 
the matter, and, by way of a set-off against this treatment, he 
is not called upon to contribute a penny towards his child’s 
education, although in the greater number of cases it was 
shown, by the experience of years, that he was fully able to 
do so. The priest has to see to the religious side of educa- 
tion. His experience is that the parent seldom troubles much 
about this side of his duty, and that it is with difficulty that 
he can be got to take an active interest in his child’s moral 
training or to second the priest’s efforts for the eternal welfare 
of the child, for whom, by every principle of nature and divine 
law, he is responsible. When the notion of responsibility for 
education goes from the parental mind, with it departs, in most 
cases, the sense of duty to the religious obligations incumbent 
on every parent in regard to the soul of his child. Unless, 
therefore, the priest taught the children to pray and instructed 
them in their faith and duty; unless he prepared them for the 
sacraments; unless he saw that they approached them regular- 
ly; unless he drilled them to come to Mass on the Sundays 
and Holydays, no one else would do so. Hence the priest has 
to go on trying to fulfil much of the responsibilities of parents, 
in spite of the danger that the child as it grows in age and 
knowledge may come to look upon all this religious training 
as a mere detail of school work, from which age emancipates it 
—a disaster which will be all the more certain if the religious 
lessons given it are not enforced by the example of its parents 
in the home life, and by their obedience to the practical obli- 
gations of religion. 
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All this raises questions of the utmost importance, and in the 
opinion of many priests of experience no greater service to re- 
ligion at the present day could be effected than some crusade 
that would bring home to Catholic parents the necessity of re- 
turning in their home lives to the traditions and example of 
their ancestors in the faith. As a small contribution, I propose 
to set out as briefly as may be what the life was that was lived 
in England and in English Christian homes in pre-Reformation 
days, in order that we may have some measure of compari- 
son. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries our forefathers were 
early risers, and probably the usual time for the household to 
bestir itself was not later than six. Hugh Rhodes’ Book of Nur- 
ture teaches: 


“Ryse you earely in the morning, 

For it hath propertyes three; 

Holynesse, health, and happy welth, 
As my Father taught mee. 

At syxe of the cloche, without delay, 
Use commonly to ryse, 

And give God thanks for thy good rest 
When thou openest thyn eyes.” 


This same hour of six was ordered by the Bishop of Roches- 
ter for the offices of the household of his pupil, Prince Edward, 
afterwards King Edward V., to hear their morning Mass. The 
king, in appointing Earl Rivers and the Bishop tutors to his son, 
in 1470, enjoined that he should not be allowed to lie in bed, 
but that he should rise ‘‘ every morning at a convenient hour.” 
The Prymer of 1538 (the first English one, though printed at 
Rouen), in its ‘‘Maner to lyve well, devoutly, and salutaryly 
every day, for all persones of mean estate,” says: ‘‘ Fyrst rise 
at six in the morning in all riceiti and in doing so thank God 
for the rest he has given to you.” 

This brings us to the first daily morning exercise on which 
our ancestors set such store: Zhe school of vertue for little chil- 
dren says: 


‘First in the mornynge, when thou dost awake, 
To God for his grace thy peticion then make. 
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This prayer folowynge use dayly to say 

Thy harte lyftynge up; Thus begyn to pray: 
O God, from whom all good gifts- procede ! 
To thee we repayr in tyme of our need,” etc. 


And so through a prayer for grace to follow virtue and flee 
from vice;, and for God’s special protection during the day 
which is then beginning, which the child asks may be spent 


“To thy honour and joy of our parentes 
Learninge to lyve well and kepe thy commandmentes.” 


Richard Whytford—‘‘ the wretch of Lyon ”—in his ‘“‘ Werke 
for Housholders, or for them that have the gydyng or govern- 
aunce of any company,” thus sets out a form of early morning 
exercise, which is specially intended for the use, not of recluses 
or cloistered religious, but of those having to live an ordinary 
Christian life in the world. ‘‘As soon as ye do awake in the 
morning to arise for al day,” he writes, “ first sodeynly tourne 
your mind and remembrance unto Almighty God, and then use 
(by a contynual custom) to make a cross with your thombe on 
your forehead or front, in saying of these wordes: /n nomine 
Patris ; and: then another cross upon your mouth with these 
wordes: £¢ Filiz ; and then a third cross upon your breast, say- 
ing: Et: Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” — 

“And if your devotion be thereto ye may again make one 
whole cross from your head unto. your feet and from your lyfte 
shoulder unto your right, saying altogether: /x nomine Patris, 
etc.; that is to say: ‘I do blesse and marke myself with the 
cognysaunce and badge of Christ, in the name of the Father, 
etc.; the holy Trinity, three persons and one God.’ Then say 
or thynke after this form: ‘Good Lord God, my Maker and my 
Redeemer, here now in thy presence, I (for thys tyme and for 
all the tyme of my hole lyfe) do bequeath and bytake or rather 
do freely give myselfe, soule and body, etc.’”’ 

The Prymer before named, speaks of the first prayer of the 
day as to be said at once on rising: ‘‘Commende you to God, 
to our Blessyd Lady Sainte Mary, and to that saint that is feast- 
ed that day and to all the saints of heaven. Secondly, Beseech 
God that he preserve you that day from deadly sin and at all 
other tymes, and pray him that all the works that other doth 
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for you may be accept to the laud of his name and of his 
glorious Mother and of all the company of heaven.” 

So, too, in The Young Children's Book, a version of an earl- 
ier set of rhymes, the child is told to 


““ Aryse betyme oute of thi bedde 
And blysse thi brest and thi forhede, 
Then wasche thi handes and thi face, 
Keme thi hede, and aske God grace 
Thi to helpe in all thi werkes ; 
Thou schall spede better what so thou carpes.” 


So much for the early morning exercise; we come now to 
the question of the morning Mass. I do not think that there 
can be much doubt that all in pre-Reformation days were not 
satisfied that they had done their duty if they did not hear 
Mass daily if they were able to do so. Of course it is obvious 
that very many would be prevented by their occupations and 
business from going to the church on the week days, but even for 
these the prevalence of the custom in cities and towns, of hav- 
ing an early Mass at 4, 5, or 6 o’clock in the morning, which 
was known as the ‘“‘ Morrow Mass,” or the “ Jesu Mass,” is an 
indication that people were anxious to have the opportunity of 
attending at the Holy Sacrifice. This is all the more certain, 
as this Mass was generally offered as the result of some special 
benefaction for the purpose, or by reason of the stipend found 
by the people of a parish ‘‘ gathered wekely of the devotion of 
the parishioners,’ as some foundation deed declared, in order | 
that “travelers,” or “those at work” might know that they 
could hear their Mass without interfering with the necessary 
business of their lives. Even when the actual presence was im- 
possible, the Medieval C<:holic was taught to join in spirit in 
the Great Sacrifice when it was being offered up on the altar 
of his parish church. According to some antiquarians, the 
origin of the low side-windows, to be found in many churches, 
was to enable the clerk or server at Mass to ring a hand bell 
out of it at the Sanctus, in order to warn people at work in 
the neighboring fields and elsewhere that the more solemn part 
of the Mass had begun. We can hardly doubt that this prac- 
tice did really exist, in view. of a Constitution of Archbishop 
Peckham in 1281. In this he orders that “at the time of the 
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elevation of the body of our Lord (in the Mass), a bell be rung 
on one side of the church, that those who cannot be at daily 
Mass, no matter where they may be, whether in the fields or 
their own homes, may kneel.down and so gain the indulgences 
granted by many bishops,” to such as perform this act of de- 
votion. 

Andrew Borde, in his Regyment, incidently gives testimony 
to the practice of hearing daily Mass on the part of those 
whose occupations permitted them so to do. After speaking 
of rising and dressing, he says: ‘‘ Then great and noble men 
doth use to here Masse, and other men that can not do so, 
but must apply (to) theyr busyness, doth serve God with some 
prayers, surrendrynge thankes to hym for hys manyfold good- 
nes, with askyng mercye for theyr offences.” 

The Venetian traveler, who at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century wrote his impressions of England, was struck 
with the way the people attended the morning Mass. “ They 
all attend Mass every day,” he writes, “and say many Pater 
Nosters in public. The women carry long rosaries in their 
hands, and any who can read take the office of our Lady with 
them, and with some companions ‘recite it in church verse by 
verse, in a low voice, after the manner of Churchmen.”’ Some 
years later another Venetian wrote that when in England every 
morning “‘ at sagneesk he went to Mass arm-in-arm with some 
nobleman or other.” 

King Edward IV. in the rules he drew up for the housshesd 
of his son, says that ‘‘ Every morning (after rising) two chap- 
lains shall say matins in his presence, and then he shall go to 
chapel or closet and hear Mass,” which shall never be said in 
his chamber except for “‘some grave cause.” “No man to in- 
terrupt him during Masse time.” 

In the Preface to The Lay Folke’s Mass Book Canon Sim- 
mons gives ample authority for the statement that in Catholic 
times all who could were supposed to hear daily Mass, and 
that unless prevented by necessary work or business they in 
fact did so very generally. In Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of 
Kervynge, the chamberlain is instructed ‘at morne” to “go 
to the church or chapell to your soveraynes closet and laye 
carpentes and cuyeshens and put downe his boke of prayers 
and then draw the curtynes.” And‘so in the same way Robert 
of Gloucester says of William the Conqueror, reflecting no 
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doubt the manners of the age in which he himself wrote: “In 
chyrche he was devout ynon, for him non day (to) abyde that 
he na hurde Masse and matyns and evenson [g] and eche 
tyde.” On which quotation Canon Simmons. remarks: ‘ That 
the rule of the Church was not a dead letter is perhaps un- 
mistakably shown by the matter-of course way in which hear- 
ing Mass before breaking fast is introduced as an incident in 
the every-day life of knights and other personages in works of 
fiction, which, nevertheless, in their details were no doubt true 
to the ordinary habits of the class they. intended to portray.” 
As a matter of course, in The Young Children’s Book the 
child is taught when his morning exercise has been done: 


“Then go to the chyrche and here a Masse 
There aske mersy fore thi trespasse.” 


And in an old set of verses, called Zhe Dayes of the Weke 
Moralysed, for Monday, the first work day, the following ad- 
vice is given: 

*-Monday men ought Me for to call 
In wich, good werkes ought to begyn 
Heryng Masse, the first dede of. all 


Intendyng to fle deadly syn,” etc. 


With regard to attendance at Holy Mass, it is important to 
observe that the.people were fully instructed in the way. they 
ought to, behave in church during the sacred rite, and indeed 
at all times. Myre, in his Jmstructions, bids the clergy tell 
their people that on coming into God’s house they should re- 
member to leave outside ‘many wordes” and “ ydel speche,” 
and to put away all vanity and say ‘“‘ Pater Noster and Ave.” 
They are to be warned not ,to stand aimlessly about in the 
church, nor to loll against the pillars or the wall, but they 
should kneel on the floor 


‘And pray to God wyth herte meke 
To give them grace and mercy eke.” 


So, too, Seager, in The Schoole of Vertue, says: 


“When to the church thou shalt repayer, 
Knelyng or standynge to God make thy prayer; 
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All worldely matters from thy mynde set apart, 
Earnestly prayinge to God lyfte up thy hart, 
A contrite harte he wyll not dispyse, 

Whiche he doth coumpt a sweet sacrifice.” 


Richard Whytford, speaking to householders of their duty 
to see that those under their charge come to the Sunday 
Mass, writes: ‘Take the pain what you may to go forth your- 
self and call your folk to follow. And when you ben at the 
church do nothing else but that you came for. And look oft 
time upon them that ben under your charge, that all they be 
occupied lyke (at the least) unto devoute Chrystyans. For 
the church (as our Saviour saithe) is'a place of prayer not of 
claterynge and talking. And charge them also to keep their 
sight in church close upon their books or bedes. And while 
they ben younge let them use ever to kneel, stand, or sit, and 
never to walk in church. And let them hear the Masse 
quietly and devoutly, moche part kneeling. But at the Gospel, 
at the Preface, and at the Pater Noster teach them to stand 
and to make curtsey at the word Jesus as the priest dothe.” 

When the bell sounds for the Consecration, says another 
instruction, all, “bothe ye younge and olde,” tall on their 
knees, and holding up both their hands pray softly to them- 
selves thus: ee 


“Jesu! Lord, welcome thou be 
In form of bread as I thee see. 
Jesu! for thy holy name 


Shield me to-day from sin and shame,” 


etc.; 


or in some similar way, such as the Salva Lux Mundi: “ Hail, 
light of the world, word of the Father; Hail, Thou true Victim, 
the living and entire flesh of God made true man”; or in the 
words of the better known Anima Christi Sanctifica me. 

Atter morning Mass comes the first meal, which comes be- 
fore the occupations of the day begin. At this, and at every 
meal, children were taught to bless themselves by the sign of 
the cross, and to follow the head of the family as he called 
Gown God’s blessing upon what his providence had provided 
for them. At dinner and at supper there was apparently some 
reading in many. families, which-was at any rate a means of 
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teaching some useful things, and of avoiding, as one account 
says, ‘“‘ much idle and unprofitable talk.” 

In 1470 it is ordered that at meals Prince Edward should 
have “‘ read before him such rolls, stories, etc., fit for a prince 
to hear.” And Whytford thinks that meal time in a Christian 
family could not be spent better than upon inculcating the re- 
ligious duties and knowledge, which parents are bound to see 
their children know. In the scheme of instructions he sets 
forth, he says: ‘‘ben such thynges as they been bounde to 
knowe, or can saye; that is, the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, 
and ‘the Crede, with such other things as done follow. I wolde, 
therefore, you should begin with (those under your care) be- 
times in youth as soon as they can speak. For it is an old 
saying: ‘The pot or vessel shall ever savour and smell of that 
thing wherewith it is first seasoned’; and your English pro- 
verb sayeth that ‘the young cock croweth as he doth hear 
and lerne of the old.’ You may in youth teche them what 
you will, and that shall they longest keep and remember. 
You should, therefore, above all thynges, take heed and care 
in what company your chylder ben nouryshed and brought up. 
For education and doctrine, that is to say bringing up and 
learning, done make ye manners. With good and vertuous 
persons (sayth the prophet) you shall be good and vertuous. 
And with evil persons you shall also be evil. Let your chil- 
der, therefore, use and keep good company. The pye, the 
jaye, and other birds done speak what they most hear by (the) 
ear. The plover by sight will follow the gesture and behaviour 
of the fowler, and the ape by exercise works and do as she is 
taught, and so will the dog (by violence) contrary to natural 
disposition learnes to daunce. The chylder, therefore, that by 
reason do farre exceed other creatures, will bear away what 
they hear spoken; they should, therefore, be used unto such 
company where they sholde heare none. evil, but where they 
may hear godly and- Chrystyan wordes. They wyll also, in 
their gestures and behaviour, have such manners as they use 
and behold in other persons so will they do. Unto some 
craftes or occupations a certain age is required, but virtue and 
vice may be learned in every age. See, therefore, that in any 
wyse you let them use no company but good and virtuous. 
And as soon as they can speak, let them first learn to serve 
God and to say the Pater, Ave, and Crede. And not onely 
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your chylder, but also se you and prove that all your servants, 
what age so ever they be of, can say the same, and, therefore, 
I have advised many persons and here do counsel that in 
every meal, dynner or souper, one person should with loud 
voice saye thus,” etc. Whytford then gives a long explanation 
of the Our Father, etc., in which may be found set forth, as in 
the many similar tracts written in the Middle Ages, the full 
teaching of the Church on faith and practice. 

The foundations of the Christian virtues have to be laid 
early in life, and the parent or head of the family is warned 
constantly of their obligation of seeing that this is being done, 
and of rooting out every tendency to evil in those of whom 
they have charge. Bad language is to be specially watched 
over, and the first indication of the formation of a habit to be 
noted and means taken to put a stop to its growth. Richard 
Whytford suggests that children should be made to repeat the 
following lines: 


““Yf I lye, backebyte, or stelle; 
Yf I curse, scorne, mocke, or swere; 
Yf I chyde, fyght, stryve, or threte; 
Good mother, or may stresse myne, 
Yf oney of these myne 
I trespace to your knowyng, 
With a new rodde and a fyne 
Erly naked before I dyne 
Amende me with a scourgyng.” 


And then, continues the writer, ‘“‘I pray you fulfil and 
performe theyr petition and request, and thynk it not cruelly, 
but mercyfully done. . . . Yon daily practice doth show 
unto you that yf you powder your flesh while it is newe and 
sweet, it will continue good meet, but yf it smell before it be 
powdred all the salt you have shall never make it seasonable. 
Powder your children, therefore, betyme, and then you love 
them and shall have comfort of them.” Correction, however, 
should not be done in anger, and all are to understand that 
the pain of him who administers the rod is greater than he 
who receives the punishment. Before children the greatest care 
is necessary not to do anything that they may not imitate. 
All idle expressions and vain oaths should be avoided, for such 
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habits are catching; and the young are to be taught to say 
with respect: “ Yea, father; nay, father; or, yea, mother; no, 
mother”; and not to get in the habit of making use of such 
expressions as “by cocke and pye,”’ “‘by my hood of green,” 
etc. 

It is unnecessary to go through the day in any well con- 
stituted family in Catholic England. Work was ever insisted 
upon as necessary in God’s service, and work was savored, so 
to speak, by the remembrance of God’s presence. The two 
orders of the natural and supernatural were not so separated 
as they are generally supposed to be to-day. Of course there 
are many in our day who no doubt keep themselves in God’s 
presence, but whilst I believe that most will. allow that this is 
the exception, in the ages of Faith it was apparently the rule; 
and, if we may judge from the books of instruction and other 
evidence, God was not far removed from the threshold of most 
Catholic families in pre Reformation days. Of course there 
were exceptions, and many perhaps led as wicked lives as now, 
but there is obviously something about the family life of that 
time which is lacking in this. There was the constant recogni- 
tion of God’s sanctifying presence in the family—of this I have 
spoken—and over and beside this there were those common re- 
ligious practices of prayer and self-restraint and mutual encour- 
agement to virtue, of which, alas, the modern counterpart of 
the old English home knows so little. On the faith of those 
simple and generally unlettered people there was a bloom—I 
know of no better word to express what I see—a bloom, which 
perished as one of the results of the religious revolution of the | 
sixteenth century. 

I have said that the family exercised themselves in prayer 
in common. It has been doubted whether people really did at- 
tend their churches for the liturgical services, such as matins 
and evensong on Sundays and Feast days. The evidence that 
they did so very generally is to me conclusive. But beyond 
that, we know that many who could read made a practice of 
saying the little office day by day, and thus joining in the 
spirit of the canonical hours ordered by the Church. I have 
pointed out that Edward IV. directed that two chaplains should 
recite the “ Divine service” with the prince, his son, daily. 
The 1538 Prymer—intended, of course, for the use of the laity 
—assumes that this “ office” is said by all who can. In the 
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directions it gives for the Christian man’s day on this point, it 
says: “‘As touching your service say unto Ziercé afore dinner 
and make an end before supper. And when ye may say Dorige 
and Commendations for all Christian souls (at least on the Holy- 
days, and if ye have leasure say them on the other days) at 
the least with three lessons.” I have noted how the Venetian 
traveler spoke of the practice of English people coming to say 
' their “ office” together in church. 

Priests are warned of their duty to instruct parents as to 
the necessity of bringing their children to the sacraments and 
to the Mass and other service on the Sunday and feast days. 
Such fathers and mothers as may be found to neglect this duty, 
are to be. punished by fasting on bread and water, and the clergy 
are to make sure by personal examination that, as children grow 
up, they have been sufficiently instructed in their religion by 
their parents. Should the parents fail in this respect, the god- 
parents were held to be personally responsible. On the after- 
noons of the Sundays, when evensong was over, the father was 

to “appoint” his children “theyr pastyme with great diligence 
| and straight commandment.” Whytford says that he “ should 
assign and appoint them the manner of their disports, honest 
ever and lawful for a reasonable recreation . . . and also 
appoint the tyme or space that they be not (for any sports) 
from the service of God. Appoynt them also ye place, that you 
may call or send for them when case requireth. For if there 
be a sermon any tyme of the day, let them be there present 
—all that be not occupied in nedeful and lawful besyness.” 
“‘When ye are come from the church in the early morning,” 
says the rule of life, printed in 1538, “‘ take hede to your house- 
holde or occupacyon till dyner tyme And in so doing thynke 
sometyme that the pain that ye suffer in this worlde is noth- 
yng to the regarde of the infinite glory that ye shall have yf 
ye take it meekly. . . . Shrive you every week to your 
curate, unless you have very great lette. . . . Yf ye be of 
power, refuse not your alms to the first poor body that axeth 
it of you that day if ye think it needful. Take pain to hear 
and keep the Word of God. Confess you every day to God 
without fail of such sins ye know you have done that day. 
Consider often either day or night when ye do awake what our 
Lord did at that hour the day of his blessyd passion and where 
he was at that hour. Seek a good faithful friend of good con- 
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versation to whom he may discover your mind secrets. Enquire 
and prove him well or ye trust in him. And when ye have well 
proved hym, do all by his counsell, Say lytell; and follow vir- 
tuous company. After all work praise and thank God. Love 
hym above all things and serve hym and hys glorious Mother 
diligently. Do to non other but that ye wolde were done to 
you; love the welth of another as your owne. And in going 
to your bedde have some good thought either of the passyon 
of our Lord or of your synne, or of the pains which souls have 
in purgatory; or some other good spiritual thoughts, and then 
I hope your lyving shall be acceptable and pleasing to God.” 

Most books of instruction for children insist much upon an 
old Catholic practice, which still survives in some countries, 
but which I fear has fallen much into disuse with us, in these 
days when the relations between parent and child are more 
free and easy than they used to be in pre-Reformation Catho- 
lic England. Speaking of the fourth Commandment, Richard 
Whytford says: “Teche your childer to axe blessing every 
night, kneeling before their parents under this form: ‘ Father, 
I beseech you of blessing for charity’; or thus: ‘ Mother, I 
beseech you of charity give me your blessing.’ Then let the 
father and mother holde up bothe ther handes and joing them 
both togyder, look up reverently and devoutly unto heaven 
and say thus: ‘ Our Lord God bless yon childern’; and ther- 
with make a cross with the right hand over the child, saying: 
‘In nomine, etc. And if any child be stiff hearted, stubborn, 
and froward, and will not thus axe a blessing, if it be within 
age let it surely be whysked with a good rod and be com-. 
pelled thereunto by force. And if the persons be of farther age 
and past such correction, and yet will be obstinate, let them 
have such sharpe and grievous punishment as conveniently may 
be devysed, as to sit at dinner alone and by themselves at a 
stool in the middle of the hall, with only brown bread and 
water, and every person in order to rebuke them as they would 
rebuke a thief and traitor. I would not advise ne counsel any 
parents to keep such a child in their house without great afflic- 
cyon and punishment.” 

This medieval reverence for parents was much insisted upon 
by all writers. Hugh Rhodes’ Book of Nurture, printed in the 
Babeas Book, for example, says to the child: 
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“When that thy parents come in syght 
Doe to them reverence. 
Aske them blessing if they have 
Been long out of presence.” 


In this regard, no doubt, we shall al] call to mind what is 
told of the brave and blessed Sir Thomas More. Even when 
Lord Chancellor, morning after morning, before sitting in his 
own court to hear the causes to be argued before him, he was 
wont to go to the place where his father, Sir John More, was 
presiding as judge, and there on his knees crave the parental 
blessing on the work of the day. 

Another pre-Reformation writer warns children never to be 
wanting in due courteous behavior to their parents: “ What 
man he is your father, you ought to make courtesye to hym 
all though you should mete hym twenty tymes a daye.” On 
his side the parent is warned frequently, in the literature of the 
period, “‘not to spoil his son” by neglecting a “ gentle whysk- 
ing” when it was deserved. He is to be watched, and: incipi- 
ent bad habits forthwith corrected during: 


‘That tyme chyldren is most apt and redy 
To receyve chastisment, nature, and lernynge.” 


For “the child that begynneth to pyke at a pin or a point 
will after pyke unto an ox and from a peer to a purse or an 
hors, and so too the small things unto the great.” If a child, 
writes one educationalist of those days—if a child is caught 
taking even a pin, let him be set with a note pinned to him: 
“This is the thief.” Let this be done in the house; but 
should this fail to correct the habit, let him carry his docket 
into the street of the city. 

This brief indication of the characteristics of the Catholic 
family life in pre-Reformation days might be lengthened out 
almost to any extent. The main lines would, however, remain 
the same, and additional details would only show more clearly 
how close in those days the supernatural was to the natural 
—how God was ever present, and how the sense of this real, 
though unseen, presence affected the daily life of all in every 
Christian home. The proof lies on the surface of every record. 
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The names of “ Jesus and Mary” are found written on the 
top of almost every scrap of paper and every column of ac- 
count; the wills begin with the invocation of the Blessed 
Trinity, and generally contain some expression indicative of 
gratitude to the Providence of God and of belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and of the reward gained by a life of 
virtue; letters are dated by reference to some Sunday or Fes- 
tival, and so on. One has only to turn over the pages of that 
wonderful collection of fifteenth certury epistles, known as the 
Paston Letters, to see what the Church Festivals and Saints’ 
days were to the people of those Catholic times, and how they 
entered into their very lives. A letter is frequently dated on 
the Monday, etc. (whatever day of the week it might be), defore 
or after such or such a celebration. At times the date is 
taken from the words of some collect of the preceding Sunday, 
as when Agnes Paston heads a communication as “ written at 
Paston, in haste, the Wednesday next after Deus gui errantibus.”’ 
How many of us, with all the advantages we have in printed 
Missals, would at once know, as this lady and doubtless, too, 
her correspondent did, that this date was the Wednesday in the 
third week after Easter ? 
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CHAPTER IV, 








Raeerocseerese ELIGHTFUL weather for ducks!” remarked Miss 
# Carhart, looking forlornly through the front win- 
dow out on the square. The rain came down 

steadily by bucketfuls; the little bit of sky over- 
poe §=head showed a dull, leaden gray. It was almost 
death by drowning to pass incautiously. near the overflowing 
edges of roofs, or the mouth of some gushing water-spout. 
Along the muddy, splashing street scarcely any passers were 
to be seen, unless it might be an occasional man in shiny rub- 
ber coat under an umbrella; or a little wretched follower of 
the organ-grinder walking recklessly through the gutters and 
dripping beyond fear of wet. 

“No Art Exhibition for us to-day, that’s evident!” went 
on Miss Carhart, “or anything, but an exhibition of bad tem- 
per from me, perhaps.” 

“We could go in the carriage quite drily,” said Marjorie 
from the depths of an easy chair and the pages of a book. 

‘*Too poor a light for the pictures,” 

“Why don’t you read?” 

“Oh, I don’t feel like it,” beginning to play a tune on the 
window-pane with the tips of her fingers. ‘ Your fountain 





Undine and Sintram are having a fine time out there in the 

rain. Gallons of water are playing over them, and they seem 

to like it. That’s a very graceful design, Marjorie. Such a 

relief from Neptunes and nereids and naiads. Who chose it?” 
.: “Will designed it ’—abstractedly. 

“Will, ‘ Will!’ as indifferently as if she were talking about 

a cat or dog.. And the way that young man looks at her 


sometimes—”’ 
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But here she was cut short by Marjorie’s shutting up her 
book suddenly with a little resounding noise. ‘There! I’ve 
finished it, and it’s dreadfully unsatisfactory.” 

“What is it?” 

“A Chance Acquaintance. You've read it, Molly. Tell me, 
do you think she ever recalls Mr. Arbuton?” 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure. It would be a pity, for he would 
never let her have’the least fun. Why, here’s an umbrella 
coming up the front steps, and who’s under it? Jack, I de- 
clare! ”"—flying to open the door for him, in great delight at 
this prospect of relief from tedium. ‘‘ Well, bad boy, how did 
you get back from college so soon? Been playing ‘ hookey,’ 
eh?” 

“Not. at all,” with an air of offended dignity. “It was 
such tearing bad weather, and I began to think of you all 
cosy here by the fire; so I had a pain in my head—pains all 
over, in fact; and couldn’t attend class or lecture. And. here 
I am,” cutting a few capers to show the intensity of his suf- 
ferings. ‘‘ By the way”—fishing in his pockets—“I have a 
souvenir for you two. Had ’em done yesterday’’; and he pro- 
duced two tin-types, pictures of himself taken with a huge, 
false moustache fastened on. 

*‘Don Borachio Moustachio Whiskerifusticus!’’ said Molly 
over hers. 

'“*Stupid!”’ cried Marjorie, putting up a slim finger to feel 
his face. ‘‘‘As smooth as Hebe’s his unrazored cheek,’”’ she 
declared. 

“Oh, no, Marjorie” —anxiously—“ feel here,” indicating a 
spot on his chin. ‘‘ There are two, or maybe three hairs.” 

“Well, I don’t feel them; but never mind, Jack ”—consol- 
ingly—‘‘ I can see them with the far-reaching eye of prophecy.” 

“Now,” he said, marching off, “‘I must change my wet 
coat, and then, if you are very good, I will come back and 
tell you the story of Zinzindorf,’”’ and he disappeared into the 
upper regions, calling as he went for James. 

“ Marjorie,” said Molly, clutching her arm, and drawing her 
into the other room where Mrs. Fleming sat with her fancy 
work, “Mrs. Fleming, listen! I have heard ‘Zinzindori’ be- 
fore. It is a foolish story, told over and over, only changing 
the location. Now, if you do not know, you are taken in and 
laugh or are vexed at the fourth or fifth repetition, But we 
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must not do either. We must listen attentively, and not even 
smile; and, above all, do not interrupt him, but let him keep 
on and on until he is out of breath.” 

The two girls took up their work and were engaged in 
general chat with Mrs. Fleming when Jack re-entered. 

**T am not sure,” he observed, drawing a chair near the 
fire and stretching his legs luxuriously, ‘that I ought to tell 
you about Zinzindorf. It is too exciting for this wet day.” 

“Now, Jack,” cried Miss Carhart with fine artlessness, 
‘don’t you tell us anything dull and stupid. The weather is 
bad enough without ¢hat/” : 

“You will like it very much,” he said gravely, and began: 
“Being at one time in the city of London, I entered a restau- 
rant. I heard a man there remarking that he had been en- 
gaged in many single combats, and had always killed his ad- 
versary. My national pride being aroused, I went up to him. 
‘Name?’ said I. ‘Zinzindorf,’ said he. ‘How do you spell 
it?’ said I. ‘Z-i—n-zin, z-i-n again, d—o-1-{-dorf, Zinzindorf,’ 
said he. ‘You’re a coward,’,said I. ‘ We'll fight,’ said he. I, 
being the challenged party, had the choice of weapons, so _ se- 
lected American bowies. We met next morning, and at the 
first blow I laid my opponent dead at my feet. Had him 
buried according to the custom of the country, and went my 
way. One year afterwards, happening to be in Vienna, I en- 
tered a restaurant there. Heard a man remarking that he had 
been engaged, etc., etc., etc.,’’ over and over, only changing 
the name of the city; and all delivered in a perfectly even 
and monotonous tone of voice. The fixed, absorbed, and un- 
smiling attention in the three faces turned to him was some- 
thing admirable to see. When he had reached about the twen- 
tieth time of repetition, and was almost breathless, without one 
word from his hearers, he arose. 

‘* Ladies,” he said slowly and solemnly, “this is a put-up 
job”; and was answered with irrepressible and long-continued 
laughter. ‘Go, base minions! ’—frowning darkly at them—“ I 
leave ye to your fate!’’—moving towards the door. 

“Well, don’t knock me down,” said his brother, entering. 
“‘]'m not a base minion. What’s the matter?” 

“Would you like,” taking him by the arm, “to see three 
first class frauds? Behold these feniales!’’—with a disrespect- 
ful wave of the hand toward his mother and the young ladies: 
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'** Well} forgive us, Jack, this time,” said Marjorie; ‘“ we' all 
apologize. Will, there is Judge Carhart. Tell James to show 
him right in here.” A curious circumstance, she mused, that 
whenever Will appeared Judge Carhart followed, or vice versa; 
for Will had given them a great deal of his society lately. 

“Why; Philip,” cried his sister, ‘‘ did 7 walk? You must 
be half-drowned.” ® 

“Not at all,” said he composedly, “a hansom brought me 
here; and I am, besides, the proud possessor of a rather shab- 
by. umbrella.” 

ee Now,” said Molly, “let us all draw our chairs around thie 
fire'and be cosy. You ‘might tell us, Mr. Fleming, what’ you 
did at that’ stuffy old meeting last night.” 

“Well, perhaps, you might call it stuffy, as we examined 
some new stuffed specimens from the west, just arrived. Yet 
I fancy that even -you might have been interested, too, for 
some very interesting men dropped in, and when the formal 
meeting was over we talked general news and even gossip, and 
were all very bright. A young »man actually recited bits of 
‘Miss Kilmansegg”’ very cleverly for us, apropos of foreign 
counts: and fortune hunters.” 

“ Best thing Hood ever wrote,” remarked Philip. 

"“T don’t agree with you,” said Will, “I find his pathos 
much superior to his humor. The ‘Bridge of Sighs,’ for in- 
stance. It was only need of bread which made him ‘wear ‘the 
cap and bells so constantly. Even his simply serious verses 
are good sometimes. Do you remember that sonnet: ‘ Love, I 
am Jealous,’ and so on?” 

“*No’”’; said Philip. 

““How does it go?” asked Maihéite. 

“If he hesitated it was but for an instant, for he went on, 
without perceptible pause: . 


“* Love, I am jealous of a worthless man 
Whom, for his merits, thou dost hold too dear. 
No better than myself, he lies as near 
’ And precious to thy bosom. He may span 
Thy sacred waist, and with thy sweet breath fan 
His happy cheek, and thy most willing ear 
Invade with words, and call his love sincere 
And true as mine, and prove it, if he can; 
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Not that I hate him for such deeds as these; 
He were a devil to adore thee less 

Who wears thy favor. I am ill at ease 
Rather lest- he should e’er too coldly press 

Thy gentle hand. This is my jealousy, 

Making myself suspect, but never thee.’ ” 


“‘ There is another,” he continued tranquilly, a sort of sequel 
to this one perhaps. ‘Love, See Thy Lover Humbled at Thy 
Feet,’ which I like almost as well.” 

“I did not remember either,” said Marjorie, ‘I must look 
them up.” She had stolen a quick look at his face during the 
first few lines, but could detect no expression there but its 
usual one. Of course not, it was absurd to think of such a 
thing, and she dismissed the momentary suspicion. . 

‘I think he was pretty cool to call her accepted suitor 
‘unworthy,’”’ cried Molly. 

“Only worthless,” said Will, “‘in comparison to her merits. 
‘No better than myself,’ he does not say — Except that 
he hints at the inferiority of the other’s passion.” 

‘* After all,” commented Philip, “‘it was the lady shins must 
decide that.” 

Here was heard the sound of wheels stopping before the 
house and the bell pealed sharply and suddenly. | 

‘‘Mr.. Montague,” announced James a moment later. 

“It was such a beastly day,” the visitor explained,” and the 
weathah so very nasty, that I made my fellow drive me round. 
I fancied I might be less boahed here, and I might—aw—amuse 
you ladies.” ‘ 

“You do amuse us,” Molly Carhart -assured him, beaming 
graciously. ‘“ Now, put down that bludgeon and your hat. We 
are‘all. too sociable to day to permit a formal call.” 

“ Aw—thanks—very kind, I’m suah”; but when he was 
fully ensconced Marjorie noticed some suspicious murmuring 
between Jack and Molly. The latter declared presently that she 
was chilly, somehow; there was a dampness in the atmosphere, 
she thought; she needed some rapid exercise, and could not 
get. it out of doors, of course. Could they not,” she asked Mrs. 
Fleming, ‘‘ have a game of ‘Blindman’s Buff’?” 

“Oh, dear me!” said Mrs. Fleming, “I think not, Molly. 
It is only fit for children, really, it is so noisy and rough.” 
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“Oh, does that matter so much? We are all so intimate, 
and this house is so far from others, plenty of space round it. 
And it is raining so hard, dear Mrs. Fleming, that very few 
are passing. Well, then”—coaxingly—“ if you do not like 
‘Blindman’s Buff,’ let us have one little game of ‘ Puss in the 
Corner’; that is quieter. If you don’t I am sure’’—dejectedly 
—‘‘that I shall have the croup to-night.” 

“ Rather than that you shall have the game,” declared Will. 
““Come, mother, there is no great harm in childishness.” 

“Well, then,” said his mother with resignation, ‘‘put me 
somewhere out of the way.” 

*“You shall sit here,” wheeling her chair just inside the 
folding door, “‘and I will stand beside you to protect you with 
my life, if necessary.” 

“You do not care to play, I know,’ 
Philip. 

“Certainly not,” he replied; yet wished she had not taken 
his refusal so much for granted; then frowned at his own in- 
consistency. 

*““Now, Mr. Montague, you come in this corner, please,” 
cried Molly to that bewildered youth, “we stand in these four 
corners, you know, and Jack stands in the middle and tries to 
get our places when we run out.” i 

“‘ Aw—thanks—-very much,” he stammered, not attending to 
this lucid explanation, ‘‘but I don’t think I care to play— 
really.” 

“Oh,” said Molly reproachfully, “not care to play—with me ? 
I did not think you would say that! And, you know, these 
games are the rage in all the really elegant English country 
houses.” 

Against his better judgment he was pushed into a corner, 


said Marjorie to 


_ still protesting against the ‘‘form” of it, and saying: “ By 


Jove,” sotto voce several times in succession. ; 
The game began, and in a few moments Jack had rushed 
into some one’s empty corner and some one else was “ Puss.” 
The fun grew fast and furious. They ran, they flew, changing | 
places every instant. Shouts of laughter resounded from players 
and spectators. Will had dived into the rout twice and saved 
the girls from tumbling into the fire. Mr. Montague’s face had 
grown red, as he himself would have said, as “any beastly 
coster’s.” The spirit of the thing had entered into him; and, 
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being wily through it all, he had almost contrived to run three 
or four times—accidently, as it were—into Miss Carhart’s 
arms. Just now, while the laughter and confusion were at 
their height, whether Molly pushed him or Jack’s outstretched 
foot tripped him will never be known; but certain it is that, 
after hopping over various footstools in a vain and frantic 
attempt to preserve his equilibrium, Mr. Horace Montague 
landed full length, with a resounding crash, at Mrs. Fleming’s 
feet. 

“Oh, dear me!” said that gentle lady; and “ Heavens!” 
cried Miss Carhart, clasping her hands in affected consternation. 
The fallen hero was assisted up and looked for a brief moment 
as if he really must murder somebody. A solemn stillness had 
succeeded the recent riot; and every one expressed the deep- 
est regret at his accident, Jack’s grief being apparently the most 
tender and heartfelt of all. “ Did you hurt your trousers?” 
he inquired, looking concernedly at the knees of Mr. Monta- 
gue’s suit. 

“Not at all,” said that gentleman stiffly, with a sort of 
‘stony British stare.” ‘ It—aw—serves me right—quite right 
—for—aw—taking part in such a thing.” And he refused to 
be soothed, and would not stay to dinner, but had his trap 
summoned at once and departed, Molly following him into the 
hall for a few last comforting words. 

‘‘Well, Mary, Mary, quite contrary,’”’ said Will to her on 
her return, with that kindly smile he had for all women, 
**don’t you think it’s Zoo bad to bring a young fellow here to 
have him bruised and battered. in that way? That’s a lost 
admirer !”’ 

“Do you think so ?”—triumphantly—“ well, now, I am go- 
ing to drive with him to-morrow afternoon.” __ 

‘‘I wanted to take Molly to Mrs. McAlpine’s to-night,” 
said Marjorie, “but it is too disagreeable outside.” 

“You have a fine taste in oddities, Marjorie,” said Will 
laughing, “‘ Mrs. McAlpine is too much for me.” 

“We ought to import Mére Véronique for Marjorie’s bene- 
fit,” declared Jack, ‘‘and keep her in an upstairs room with 
Pierrot and the tiles.” 

““Mére Véronique!” repeated Philip, and he seemed to see 
again the queer old woman and the grimy room; and Mar- 
jorie in her white gown glancing shyly at him in a way she 
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never did now. ‘‘I wish we were back in Martres,” he said 
suddenly, to his own surprise. 

“TI should not think you would care for it,” said Will a 
little sharply. “‘You were not Judge Carhart, then, remember.” 


CHAPTER V. 


’ 


“Did you notice, Molly,” askéd Marjorie, a few mornings 
afterwards, “‘how sweet I was to Auntie last night? How I 
sang for her ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ and ‘Barbara Allen,’ and 
‘Land o’ the Leal,’ until every one else was tired?” 

“IT did,” said Molly, ‘and wondered if you had a little 
axe to ‘grind. " 

“It was to soften an idipending blow.” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Fleming, looking up and smiling. 

“Oh, you can smile now, but you will weep when I tell 
you. You know that Mrs. Fortescue and Miss King called 
‘yesterday while you were both out. They came to ask, to en- 
treat—to insist—upon myself and Miss Carhart and Will and 
even Auntie and Jack, I do believe, taking part in sume grand 
tableaux or theatricals which they are getting up for some 
very deserving charity. It was to be at some hall or other, 
and they tried to make me believe that the whole thing would 
fall through unless I would assist with presence and voice. 
At first I was the rock of Gibraltar, but afterwards softened 
a little. I told them we couldn’t hear of the hall, but I would 
make them an offer. We would have the entertainment. heré 
on a somewhat smaller scale, which would save them rent. 
They could use one side of the house as theatre and have a 
stage erected; and on the other side, the four rooms with 
polished floors and conservatory at the end would do for a 
ball afterwards. Send cards of invitation to acquaintances only, 
and let it be understood that they were to contribute a certain 
amount towards the charity, or more if inclined to be liberal. 
Ask them to come in fancy dress, and as, subject to Aunt’s 
approval, I would make the supper and music my affair, the 
committee accepted my offer with eagerness, and overwhelmed 
me with thanks. So, Auntie dear, you will consent, I know, 
and brace yourself for an interruption of the Goths and Vandals.” 

“Oh, my dear ”—mournfully—‘“ they will scratch my floors 
and spoil the hangings and turn the house upside down for 
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weeks afterward; but, of course, if you have promised there is 
no more to be said.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Fleming,” said Molly Carhart, secretly 
overjoyed at the prospect, “we won’t let them worry you too 
much.” : 

“What is all this about?” asked Will, when he came in 
to dinner, bringing Philip Carhart with him. ‘“ ‘Scenery,’ and 
“‘yvéles,” and ‘prompters!’ Has Mr. Daly given you both an 
engagement in the new play?” 

The matter was eloquently explained by Molly. 

“TI hope,” he cried with horror, “that 7 have nothing to 
do with it.” 

Ki You. ‘are to do precisely as you are told,” said Marjorie 
severely. 

“God save the Queen!” said he, going down on one knee 
to kiss the hand graciously extended. 

‘Now, let us talk about it,” said Molly, when they were 
all seated together later. ‘‘ What is the programme, Marjorie?” 

“Oh, they wanted ‘ The Rivals,’ and an after-piece;. but I 
told them that it would take at least a month to rehearse with 
very much better actors than they were likely to find. So, we 
agreed upon something light, like ‘Checkmate,’ and a few tab- 
leaux afterward. You are to be the maid in ‘Checkmate,’ Molly.” 

- “Suit you very well, Molly,” said her brother. _ 

“This is so sudden!” she exclaimed. ‘‘I-flattered myself that 
they would have given me the part of duchess at the very 
least. But I am always trampled upon ”’—with a heavy sigh. 

“Never mind, Miss Molly,” said Jack enareneoney: "48 
you are the maid, I’ll be the man!” ed 

“* You will be prompter or scene shifter,” said Marjorie. 

“I will,eh! Then let me tell you, ‘fair damsel, I will lead 
you a dance that will make you rue the day you slighted me.” 

“And, Will,” she went on unheeding, “they want you in 
the tableaux.” 

. ‘Do they ? They are too kind. What am I to be? : A little 
angel with wings; or sweet Charity’in a long white robe with 
my hands folded ?” 

“‘Nonsense! They speak of the balcony scene > beveke* Romeo 
and Juliet.’ You know they have not time to hunt up any- 
thing very new. And .you being a bionde, and not hideous, 
would look sufficiently .well in that: velvet costume.” 
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“How sweetly she flatters! ‘Tell me, Marjorie,” in lower 
tone, ‘‘ will you be Juliet?” 

“No”; she replied sternly, but he noticed with a bright 
blush. “The second Miss King will be Juliet. She is very 
pretty. I am to be the ‘Lily Maid,’—in the tower scene, you 
know, with Sir Lancelot’s shield. They begged me to say to 
you”—turning to Philip—‘‘that they did not know if you 
would help, but would be more than glad if you would take a 
part.” 

‘“‘ Thank them for me, please ’’—a little stifiy—‘‘ but I should 
rather be spectator, I think.” 

“But am I to have no part,” cried Molly aggrieved, “ with 
Mr. Montague?” 

“‘We will arrange one for you,’ said Will soothingly. 
‘*How would the ‘ Union-Jack’ do? You as Britannia frown- 
ing sternly, and he lying, gasping, dying like the expiring frog, 
at your feet, with the flag wrapped around him?” 

“Cheer up, Molly,” Marjorie assured her, ‘“‘ we will do bet- 
ter than that for you.” 

The next week was one long vexation to Philip Carhart. 
He could not speak to Marjorie five seconds at a time without 
her being appealed to or called off somewhere for aid, decision, 
or advice. Asthe time was so short, there were both morning 
and evening rehearsals; the noise of carpenters’ hammers re- 
sounded, and it was difficult to find a quiet corner anywhere, 
Perhaps he was actually in the way—an interruption, he thought, 
somewhat bitterly; and yet, he always found himself there again, 
Was it possible that the grace and beauty which had impressed 
him so little, seen in simple raiment among the flowers of spring, 
was now becoming necessary to him? It was characteristic of 
the man that these stately rooms and rich surroundings; the 
warmth and light and luxury; the trailing satin robes and flash- 
ing gems were stimulating to his imagination as frame or back- 
ground to the picture. His jewel must be properly polished 
and set; the dew drops on his rose must be of diamonds. He 
had known many girls, he reflected again, with just such sur- 
roundings; but then se had, he began to discover, something 
about her face or voice which made a man—and at this point 
in his thoughts he generally brought up at the Flemings’, wher- 
ever he might originally have started for. 

Will, too, was always to be found at home now—“ for re- 
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hearsals,’’ he said; and Miss King and he were getting up their 
scene with really a great deal of spirit. She was a brunette 
with splendid eyes, which she used with much effect; and, as 
they both knew perfectly the dialogue belonging to their parts, 
the moment the stage manager’s back was turned they would 
begin to recite very sentimentally, to their own amusement and 
_ that of the other performers. With one exception, perhaps. 

“It is somewhat silly, I think,” said Marjorie to Will care- 
lessly. ‘‘ You will spoil the tableau. Neither of you pose pro- 
perly while you are so taken up with that nonsense.” 

“Oh, never fear, we will pose all right. But, Marjorie”— 
detaining her, half-laughing, ‘though with quickened heart-beat 
—‘‘change parts with her. You be Juliet, and I promise you 
that I will pose properly; and what I say shall be too low to 
distract the others.” 

But she was gone in a moment. 

Jack was as good or as bad as his word. The drop cur- 
tain he was to attend to came down the wrong way—with the 
roots of the trees in the air. There was an ominous crash 
whenever he was asked to hand anything. He was found lurk- 
ing everywhere he did not belong; and calling down impreca- 
tions on his head from performers whose little side flirtations 
he interrupted. When he went on as one of the servants in 
“Checkmate,” he wore his false moustache, and, by remarks 
foreign to the play, amused the actors and distracted the mana- 
ger. And onthe occasion of the dress rehearsal he threw Mar- 
jorie, with much enthusiasm, a bouquet of turnip-tops. In a 
word, he enjoyed himself. 

The night of the play, to the general relief, was clear and 
beautiful. Carriages kept rolling up continuously to the Flem- 
ings’ door, and dainty, cloaked and hooded figures trooped up 
the carpeted steps. The rooms set apart for the audience filled 
rapidly, and behind the scenes they could hear from the front 
a constantly swelling buzz of voices and laughter. 

“Very fair house,” Jack reported, running forward and back- 
wards. “Two {whole families in the gallery! Several boxes 
taken! Gods becoming impatient!” 

And this last item he kept repeating to every one’s annoy- 
ance during the delays inevitable to an amateur performance. 
At last the curtain went up on the first act of ‘‘ Checkmate.” 
All the performers did fairly well, and the scenes were prettily 
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set. Jack took an opportunity of winking at his mother from 
the stage. Molly Carhart carried away, perhaps, the. lion’s 
share of applause, and in the second act, where costume and 
manner are very much exaggerated, she spoke and acted with 
so much spirit as to cause a perfect storm of clapping. 

“Might have been written for her,” growled Mr.. Biggins 
to himself. “‘A gentle, ladylike part would not have suited 
her at all.” 

The play over, the otchestra discoursed: sweetest music while 
the tableaux were prepared. The first was “Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness,” followed by a Watteau pastoral. Then 
Molly, as Queen Elizabeth, stepped on a velvet cloak, presum- 
ably the property of Sir Walter Raleigh, Mr. Montague, as-it 
was he who held it, bending on one knee in a very constrained 
attitude. ‘‘I can’t stand this much longer!” he was heard 
to say as the curtain fell. 

It rose next on “The Lily Maid of Astolat. Philip Car- 
hart, leaning against a window far back in the audience, thought 
he had never seen anything half so lovely. The effects had 
been very carefully studied. While the highbacked chairs and 
other accessories of the !ower room were in a half gloom, the 
only light streaming through a. narrow, Gothic window fell full 
on Elaine and the shield. Marjorie-wore a robe of clinging 
silvery brocade, her brown hair falling in a shower far below 
her waist. From the medieval pointed cap fell a veil of some 
transparent tissue, still farther softening the outlines. But it 
was on the flower-like face that Philip’s gaze dwelt. Her 
head was raised a little; on the soft cheeks was the: faintest: 
flush; and in the dark eyes a lovely wistfulness; while her 
finger gently traced marks on the great, battered shield. After 
a profound silence of some moments, the applause broke forth, 
and this picture was recalled again and again. 

“A lovely silver brocade,” said the lady next to Philip. 

“The sheath of the lily-bud,” he answered. 

Behind the curtain Will had gone up to Marjorie and 
caught both her hands in his. ‘‘Oh, Marjorie!” he said, “ oh, 
Lily Maid! how could you waste such looks on a miserable 
shield, when your lover is starving for one of them?” 

“Hush,” she said, quickly drawing the hands away and 
looking around to see if he were overheard. 

There wete other pictures after this, but Philip gazed at 
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them without seeing; for he was occupied in arguing with 
himself that the rapture inspired by the last one was purely 
esthetic. “It is just the same,” he thought, “while I am 
talking with her. It is the gleam of her hair and dress; the 
music.of her voice; even .that faint violet perfume clinging 
about her robes. It gratifies one’s taste. It is an artistic 
pleasure.” And then he began to flatter himself that as she 
had been to him in Martres, so she was now; with, perhaps, 
the new reserve on her part of deeper feeling. Having settled 
this to his satisfaction, he was able to perceive that the curtain 
had risen on the last tableau—the “Romeo and Juliet.’”’ The 
balcony, the moonlight, the dark-eyed Juliet, the blond Romeo, 
in picturesque costume, made a most effective picture. 

“I never thought Will Fleming so handsome before,” mused 
Philip, and wondered what Marjorie thought, looking on from 
the side. ‘‘Why, that balcony is shaking,” he noticed: the 
moment after, and it was hardly thought before, with a crash, 
Miss King and the balcony were down. Amidst the confusion, 
he found himself an instant afterward on the stage, and Will 
had not been crushed, as seemed inevitable, but had caught 
Miss King in falling, and saved her and himself. Marjorie was 
there close to him, and Will had said something in a rapid, 
low tone to her; and now, though still pale, she was laughing 
at the clamor of voices: 

As ‘soon as it was ascertained that no’ one was hurt, the 
orchestra broke into a Strauss waltz, and the guests, in their 
brilliant fancy dresses, began to stream towards the ballroom. 
Two, three, many couples commenced to whir! around. Hun- 
gry-looking youths who “didn’t dance,” prowled about door- 
ways, wondering how far-off supper time was. Already a few 
pairs were drifting imperceptibly in the direction of the dimly- 
lit conservatory. The performers were coming out from the 
green-room by twos and threes. Will was to be seen in his 
Romeo suit, beginning the first duty dance with Juliet, whose 
nerves appeared quite recovered from their recent shock. 
Philip, wandering about, like an uneasy ghost, saw Marjorie, at 
length, coming down the staircase. She had changed her dress, 
for the cap and veil were inconvenient, and now appeared in 
peach-blossom silk, with her hair powdered and one or two tiny 
“‘ mouches.” 

“Why, itis Dame Jacqueline!’ he exclaimed, going up to her. 
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 Yes’’—lightly—with a glance past him as if she had 
been looking for some one else. 

‘““Would Sir Hugues be very savage if I asked you for a 
waltz?” 

“Oh, he is far away in Martres. I do not mind him. But 
do you dance? I thought you told me once that you con- 
sidered dancing foolish, Judge Comment 

“Don’t call me that, I beg you ’—as if his eagerly coveted 
_ title had suddenly grown hateful. ‘It does not sound natural 
from you. Call me, as formefly, Mr. Carhart, if you must. 
But we are all so intimate—have been so much -together—that 
you might say, Philip.” . 

**Scarcely that,’’ she said gently. 

‘Well, in any case, you will give me my waltz? If I ever 
said anything against dancing, I take it back—I wish to be 
inconsistent. I said many other things in Martres. Do you 
remember them, too?” 

“No”; she said quietly, turning her clear gaze full upon 
him. “I remember a very pleasant summer at Martres, but the 
details—the trifles—have escaped me. If you said anything 
worth remembering then’’—smiling gently—‘‘I am sorry, but 
you must begin all over again.” 

“TI will’’—meaningly—‘“‘ and my waltz?” 

“T am engaged for all the first; later, perhaps.” 

Eager partners claimed her now; and for a long time he 
only saw her in the distance, dancing with one and another; 
or surrounded in the intervals. His sister appeared to be en- 
joying herself with Mr. Montague and others; and once, to his. 
amazement, he saw her going through the figures of an impro- 
vised square dance with Mr. Biggins and Jack for a vis-a-vis ; 
and he hoped, doubtfully, that Mr. Biggins was having a pleas- 
ant time. 

When he next contrived to be near Marjorie, Will was 
talking to her. ‘‘ Why, where is the Lily Maid? And who is 
this ?’’ Will had asked on first meeting her in the ballroom. 

‘Don’t you remember, Will?” . raising a laughing face to 
his. “I was very naughty the last time you saw me in this 
dress.” 

“‘Oh, yes; Iremember now. And for the naughtiness you 
shall do penance”—taking her dance card, and writing his 
name four times. 
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“This is my waltz now, I think,” said Philip, approaching 
her; but she was: just about to start off, and said over her 
shoulder : 

“Oh, no; it is Will’s.” 

“I imagine,” he said, smiling constrainedly: when she re- 
turned, ‘‘you mean to make me pay for former heresies about 

dancing.” 
“It is accidental, I assure you. I will certainly find you 
one later.” 

But after supper, when she sent Jack to summon him, he 
had been gone a long while. 

“I am tired to death,” cried Molly, throwing herself on the 
lounge, after the last lady manager had departed, with reiter- 
ated thanks to all. ‘But it has been a grand success, and 
I think they have realized quite a sum. What became of 
Philip, I wonder? Some of the girls asked me who that 
handsome dark man was; and I quite beamed with pride. We 
are all too frivolous for his High Mightiness, I suppose. Well, 
Marjorie, I tell you candidly, I think Biggins is an old fool!” 

“Why, Molly!” 

“He is, I tell you. What did he mean by asking me if 
my lungs were made of iron that I wore such a gown! And 
when I went out once on the veranda for a minute, he actu- 
ally followed me with his mackintosh! And wanted to insist 
on my putting it on! And Horace Montague heard him, 1 
am sure. I saw him laughing.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 















LEAVES FROM THE SCRAPBOOK OF A JAPANESE POET. 


BY A. LLOYD, M.A. 





sstetetteA DAME SAISHO ATSUKO, from the collection 
of whose works the poems in this article are 
taken, was a lady of the Japanese Court, and a 
constant friend of her Majesty, the present Em- 
ct: § press of Japan. Her life was a quiet and un- 
eventful one; for the stir and bustle of the outside world do 
not often penetrate to the inner recesses of an Imperial Palace 
in the Far East; at any rate, not to the inner recesses of that 
well-ordered household which forms the heart of modern Japan; 
and after her death, her numerous poems were collected and 
given to the world by her many friends and admirers. It 
has been said that the country is happy which has no history; 
it may also be said that the life is a happy one which furnishes 
no material for the biographer, and judged by this standard, 
Saisho Atsuko’s life was a happy one. It is true that she had 
her sorrows—an early widowhood and the untimely loss of her 
only daughter—but she found herself constantly surrounded 
with good friends, first in the home of the Prince of Satsuma, 
whose retainers both her father and her husband had been, 
and afterwards in the Palace of Tokyo, to which she was ap- 
pointed in the early years of Meiji, as a lady-in-waiting and 
literary adviser to her Imperial Mistress. 

I have heard it said that the Japanese are a most prosaic 
people; and so they are, to any one who looks at them from 
the outside only. They have a way of looking at things from 
a standpoint of common, practical sense, which is supposed to 
shut out all possibility of the exercise. of poetical feelings. 
Underneath the surface, however, there is a vein of senti- 
mentality which makes itself known, occasionally in their acts 
and deeds, and constantly in their literary productions, their 
dramas and novels, but above all in the poems which are so 
continually and on all occasions written by all classes of the 
people. 
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A Japanese poem is so short that it scarcely deserves the 
name of poetry. Japanese poems are really pretty and pictur- 
esque sayings expressed in very short metrical forms, which 
can never exceed thirty-one syllables, and which, in the hokku, 
or shorter form, are limited to seventeen syllables only. It is 
said that Tennyson, who was a hard and diligent worker at 
his poems, was in the habit of compiling a sort of poetical 
dictionary which really contained the results of his daily. com- 
muning with nature. Thus, in walking by the sea or among 
the fields and hills of the Isle of Wight, he would notice some- 
thing, a flower growing on the cliff, or some peculiar effect of 
light and shade on the surface of the waters. The picture be- 
fore him he would try to express in some felicitous word- 
painting or terse expression, which seemed best adapted to the 
actual phenomena before him, and when he had finished his 
walk he would write down the phrase in his commonplace book 
for future use. These terse and felicitous expressions were 
really the ¢anka or “simple songs” of the Japanese—e. g.-: 


His pigeons, who in session on their roofs 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts— 


and in estimating Japanese poetry we must compare it, not 
with the elaborated poem of Western song, but with the 
terse, picturesque phrases, expressive of deeper sentiments and © 
thoughts ‘‘ which lie too deep for words,” which are to be 
found in all true poetry. 

Perhaps the term—a pregnant expression in metre—would be 
the best definition of a Japanese ¢anka. It almost always con- 
tains a thought deeper than the meaning of the actual words, 
and one which can only be found out by the exercise of wit, 
ingenuity, humor, meditation, according to the nature of the 
poem. Warning, reproof, exhortation, have all been frequently 
conveyed by means of ¢anka carefully composed and intelli- 
gently apprehended, and the vague religious sentiment, which 
is so characteristic of Japan at its best, is constantly to be 
found in these ¢anka. This is especially the case with Saisho’s 
simple and meditative poems. 

The poems which I shall quote in the paper have all been 
taken from the early portions of her collected poems. A 


_ Japanese poet is hard bound by the laws of literary orthodoxy. 
VOL. LXXXIV.—12 
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Not only must his verse be written in one unvarying metre; 
but it must be arranged in one unvarying order—poems of the 
seasons, spring, summer, autumn, winter, must always be placed 
first, to be followed by the few miscellaneous subjects which 
cannot be included under those four great heads. My transla- 
tions, therefore, are all songs of spring, beginning with the 
New Year and ending with the end of April; for the spring 
season has been much lengthened in Japan since the adoption 
of the Western calendar has moved the New Year's festivities 
from the middle of February to the first of January. The 
commencement of a year may be arbitrarily fixed at any time, 
but the seasons remain unchanged; spring is spring, whenever 
the year commences, and summer comes no earlier, whatever 
may be the date at which convention required the old-time 
Japanese to congratulate his neighbor on the advent of spring. 
The first poem I shall quote runs as follows: 


Crisp on the landscape lies the year’s first snow— 
Snow that shall feed the hungry soil, and coax 
The dry, dead trees back into life again. 


It is a perfectly simple poem, and, as a woman, Madame 
Saisho felt that she had no business to meddle in things which 
were too high for her; but the poem was written in the early 


- days, either just after or just before the beginning of the Meiji 


era, and every one into whose hand that poem came knew what 
its deeper meaning was—the dry, dead trees of old Japan, killed 
by the lifeless conventionalism of the last two or three centu- 
ries, were to be quickened into life again, and the snow—the 
fertilizing snow—which lay on the ground, was the symbol of 
the power which was to bring back that new life to the dead 
tree of Imperialism. 

And the change was not to ‘ie without the popular ap- 


proval. 
“The genial spring hath opened wide its gates,” 


The happy burghers cry, and sally forth 
With happy smiles to welcome the New Year.* 


Assured though the Emperor was of the cordial support of 
his people in all efforts for the reformation and rejuvenation 


*«« A happy spring {has opened,” was a regular form of New Year's greeting, which is. 
now, however, going somewhat out of use. 
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of the country, the whole period of early Meiji—say from 1870- 
1885—was one of doubt and anxiety. Hands had been put to 
work, but what the result was going to be it was impossible to 
predict. The hazes of spring furnished the poet with apt simi- 
les. At onetime it was. the thin haze upon the mountain, sug- 
gestive both of the work which accompanied the Restoration 
and of the uncertainty of the results: 


The cloud around the base of yon far hill— 
Is it where men prepare their morning meal ? 
Sure, ’tis the first haze of the opening spring. 


. At another time it was the mist on the Lake of Biwa, which 
at first shut out the slopes of Mount Shiga, towards which the 
boat was going, and afterwards enveloped the whole vessel in 
an uncertain mist—a suggestion of difficulty and doubt which 
is wel] brought out in two consecutive poems, as follows: 


From Otsu’s strand o’er Biwa’s wave we glide, 
And, lo! Mount Shiga’s flower-bedeckéd slopes 
Loom dimly through the haze. 


And now methinks 
Our boat is lost to sight from yonder shore 
Whence we rowed out—thick haze cuts off the land. 


It could not possibly be doubted. The Japanese ship of 
state and society had put off from its ancient place of anchor- 
age, over waves more treacherous than those of Lake Biwa, 
towards a port of destination which was but dimly apprehended. 
The destination had not been reached, but the step taken was 
irrevocable, and a thick haze cut off the past from the present. 

The same thought—impatient waiting for a goal much de- 
sired and not quickly to be attained—is present in a series of 
poems on the wguisu or bush-warbler, a bird which Japanese 
poets are never weary of praising. 

It is said of the warbler that he spends the cold months of 
winter amongst the warm and sheltered valleys between the 
mountains, from which he emerges only when the plum tree 
bursts into blossom. But the warbler sometimes delays his 
advent, and the singer, whose life is slipping by, complains in 
a couple of ¢anka: 





| 
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Down in his sheltered valley, warm and snug, 
The warbler waits for hurrying spring to come, 
Nor sees why he should hurry. 


I, alas, 
Have seen the plum flow’rs come and go, and yet 
No tardy warbler greets me with his song. 


The first warmth of spring is frequently followed by a frost 
which nips the budding vegetation ; and the first warmth of any 
great movement is often followed by a reaction of disappoint- 
ment and indifference. I find this note in the following pair 
of tanka: 





Methinks each spring the first thing I should hear 
Should be the warbler singing on the hills; 
This year he lingers long. 


The morning rays 
Shine through the snow, and, with his plumes all wet, 
The laggard warbler sings his tardy song. 


At another time the warbler, with his hopeful note of com- 
ing summer, acts as a reproof to idleness and an incentive to 


further activity: 


At morn the warbler pours his matin lay 
Full-throated by his nest. I, on my bed, 
By open window, hear his pleasant song, 
And lie day-dreaming. ; 


Stirred by that sweet lay, 
I rise at length, and wander forth, and pluck 
The humble flowers and grasses in the field; 
Then, resting by a farmhouse, hear again 
-My friend the warbler singing in a grove. 
Ah, would that I could pluck that song, and take 
It home with me as I do these poor flowers! 





Have we not all, as Christians, felt moments of sweet in- 
spiration, sweeter than those of any Japanese warbler, moments 
which we would fain have taken with us, if the luxury of re- 
ligious sentimentalism had been a desirable thing to cultivate? 
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Madame Saisho touches next upon a very common human 
experience, the feeling of being treated with scant respect be- 
low the measure of our deserts, and in treating this subject 
takes care to point out how often the feeling is a mistaken 
one: 

My plum tree’s blossom now hath lost its pride, 
And the inconstant bird, like friends that flee 
When wealth is gone, has flown across the fence, 
And, flattering, sings his faithless songs next door. 


It is the old story. Donec eris felix multos numerabis ami- 
cos. It was the experience of the Roman poet; the Japanese 
poetess had learned truer and more generous ideas, for she 
quickly checks herself, and her next ¢anka, necessarily ex- 
panded to give the whole force of the ‘‘ pregnant expression,” 
is as follows: 


And yet perchance I wrong’d him. Where I live 
Is far from haunts of men, and seldom comes 

A human friend to see me, yet this spring 

No day has passed but that my warbler friend 
Has let me have at least a lay or note. 

Sure he must deem me still his well-loved friend. 


One of the simple pleasures of the refined ladies of Japan, 
who have been by no means surfeited with social frivolities, 
has always been, in springtime, to gather herbs and grasses 
in the fields. It is an amusement which we can scarcely im- 
agine the society leaders of New York or London would pur- 
sue with much avidity; but our poetess not only enjoyed the 
pastime, but contrived to draw useful lessons from it. In the 
poems which follow I have put into italics the moral lessons 
implied but not textually expressed in the original: 


Last night I marked, upon the fallow field, 
Fair herbs and waving grasses, and methought 
To rise betimes and gather them to-day. 

But when I reached the field, industrious hands 
Had been before me, and the ruthless hoe, 
Turning the soil, had torn up all my herbs, 
And laid them prostrate. Jt is thus we lose, 
Procrastinating, many a chance of good. 
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As when a maiden, walking by the bank 

Of some fair stream, doth stoop to pluck the flowers 
That blossom there, and stooping low, lets fall 

Into the stream the roses that she wore 

In hair or bosom as an ornament ; 

So, trying to grasp more, we oft-times lose 

Even the treasure we possessed before. 


The ups and downs of life, with its joys and hopes, its en- 
couragements and disappointments, and its pious, though vague 
and ill defined, trust in the mercies of heaven (what less and 
what more could one expect frcm a naturally pious soul to 
whom Christ has never been presented?) find expression in 
poems like the following, which tell of the belated snow upon 
the mountains, the late frost which blights the hopes of the 
farmer, and the worshippers flocking, in spite of cold and wind, 
to offer their springtide prayers at the shrine of the Fox-God 
Inari for a blessing on the labors of the year: 


The spring haze rises on the pine-clad hills, 
And all the fields are shimmering with green; 
Yet, see, in yon deep vale there lingers yet, 
In patches, here and there, belated snow. 

So lingers evil in a world that’s good, 

So lives the good amidst a world that’s bad. 


Noon and high tide, and on the summery wave 
The spring haze looms, and all is warm and fair; 
But back comes winter, when the sun goes down 
And the cold moon shines on the frosty sky. 


Lured by fallacious hopes of warm, spring days, 
The foolish willow puts forth tender buds; 

But the cold wind this morning brought a frost, 
And with white rime enveloped it again, 

Killing its nascent buds, as when a man 

Hopes, plans, and acts a thing before its time. _ 


Inari’s Hill is still bedecked with snow, 
That lingers ’midst the pines after its time, 
And cold the wind, yet, through the cold we go 
To pay our Hatsu-uma worship there 

Before the Fox God on the first ‘* horse day.” 
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I may say that the horse is one of the signs of the Japa- 
nese zodiac, each day and, for the matter of that, each year, 
being distinguished by one of these signs, so that, for certain 
chronological purposes, days and years move in cycles of twelve. 
The first ‘horse day’”’ in the year is supposed to be a propi- 
tious day for prayer, and the temples of Inari are on that day 
crowded with worshippers, praying mostly for temporal gifts. 

Saisho Atsuko’s life was almost commensurate with the 
period of Restoration and Renovation which Japan has wit- 
nessed during the last sixty years. She lived to see many 
of the hopes fulfilled with which the reign of her Imperial 
Master and Mistress had commenced, and the last of her poems 
which I shall quote speaks of the joy which filled her declin- 
ing years: 

Some years ago (as old folks use to play 

At gardening labors just to pass the time) 

I placed a plum seed in the pregnant earth. 
To think I’ve lived to see my plum tree flower! 


I think we may look upon a writer like this gentle Japan- 
ese singer as one of the best types of the Japanese mind— 
gentle, courteous, refined, thoughtful—in many things almost a 
Christian, gue guum talis sit utinam nostra fuisset. 

We should take her as a type of the religious possibilities 
of this race, for whom St. Francis Xavier had so intense and 
earnest an affection and admiration. We know what the knowl- 
edge of Christ has done in the past for our ancestors in Eu- 
rope—changing fierce Goths, Saxons, Celts into pure and holy 
Christian men and women. In no country has Christianity 
had such splendid material to work on as here in Japan—and 
it is surely no vain or idle dream which sees Japan, converted 
to Christ, rival or surpass nations older in the Faith than her- 
self. It is a task which demands wisdom, gentleness, patience, 
and all the panoply of Christian gifts and graces. Is it too 
much to pray that God may in his mercy give us all those 
things that we need for the evangelization, in the best sense, 
of the Land of the Rising Sun? When that evangelization 
shall have been completed, when Christ has made Japan free 
from all that has bound it in the past, we may hope that its 
poetry, too, will be freed once and for all from its narrowness, 
and that then Japan will produce poets of the highest order. 
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Take the following collection of Zanka which I have chosen 
from a medieval poet, Zeisho, and strung together because 
bearing on the same subject. They represent the fine clay 
upon which the potter works in this land. Put the Gospel, 
and all that the Gospel means, into that mass of fine material, 
and see in what it will result. If the present is such, what 
may not the future be, when Japan has received ‘life more 
abundantly ” ? 


I, What is man’s life? A bubble on the stream, 
Raised by the splashing rain, which merrily 
Dances along the swiftly gliding wave, 

Full of apparent life, then suddenly 
Breaks and dissolves, and leaves no trace behind, 
To show where it hath been. 


II, A summer moth, 
Hovering at night around the candle-flame, 
And finding, first, its transient joy of life, 
And then its death. 


III. A frail banana leaf, 
Spreading its beauties to the morning wind, 
And broken in a trice. 


IV. A dream that comes 
To lure the soul with sham reality, 
Yet fading in a moment, when the mind 
Wakes to-the Truth. 


V. A shadow on the path, 
Lacking all substance, echo without voice, 
Vain phantasy of action. 


Such is life, says the ancient Buddhist. . . . And,I am 
come, says Christ, that they may have life, and that they may 
have it more abundantly. ; 




































SHAKESPEARE’S ENIGMA AND CIPHER. 


BY NEAL H. EWING. 


HERE was a medieval pageant called the Nine 
Worthies, consisting of three Pagan, three Jew- 
ish, and three Christian heroes— Hector, Alex- 
ander, and Julius Cesar; Joshua, David, and 
Judas Machabeus; Arthur, Charlemagne, and 

Godfrey of Bouillon. For the last was sometimes substituted 

Guy of Warwick. These heroes are pointedly divided into 

three equal groups on religious lines. According to an ex- 

tended view, there is an additional Worthy, in a class by him- 
self, Bertrand du Guesclin. The foregoing is the standard ver- 
sion of the Nine Worthies. 

The substitute Worthy suggests Gulielmus of Warwickshire. 
The Worthies being nine, with an attached tenth, correspond 
to the nine digits and zero, and from them could well be made 
an enigma concerning ciphers. In another way, too, the Wor- 
thies suggest Cipher. Since for Shakespeare I and J were the 
same letter, the acrostic of the three groups is CIP. If to 
these regulars we add a syllable of Bertrand, we have CIPBER. 

In the play of ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Shakespeare makes 
an interlude of the Nine Worthies. Did he have in mind their 
relation to Cipher? If so, he might amend the Worthies and 
reach Cipher exactly, by taking, in place of Bertrand, some 
name beginning with Her. Preferably this would be a Pagan, 
for Her follows P, that is, the Pagan group. The most noted 
Pagan to select is Hercules. Now Shakespeare drags Hercules 
“‘with a rope” into his pageant. In the regular version, Ber- 
trand and the alternates all belong to the Christian group. 
One being changed to the Pagan group, all might be changed, 
for symmetry. Cesar is the Pagan corresponding to Godfrey, 
so he and his rival, Pompey, naturally figure as the alternates. 
Now Shakespeare introduces Pompey, as well as Hercules, and 
omits Czsar, with indeed others, about whom we shall see 
later. 

Before the interlude, Costard enters and asks whether the 
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three Worthies shall come in or no. To Berowne’s exclama- 
tion: “ What, are there but three?” he answers that every 
one presents three. This is a calling of attention to the three 
groups. It is with the threefold division that our enigma 
starts. The dialogue continues: ‘‘ Berowne: And three times 
thrice is nine. Costard: Not so, sir; under correction, sir, I 
hope, it is not so. You cannot beg us, sir, I can assure you, 
sir; we know what we know. I hope, sir, three times thrice, 
sir—. Berowne: Is not nine. Costard: Under correction, sir, 
we know whereuntil it doth amount.” Berowne remarking 
that he always took three threes for nine, Costard tells him 
it would be a pity if he had to get his living by reckoning. 
To Berowne’s question: ‘‘How much is it?’ he answers that 
the parties themselves, the actors, will show whereuntil it doth 
amount. 

It is the poet’s fancy to dispute the fact that three threes 
are nine. The enigma gives point to this. strange arithmetic. 
The actors were going to present the Nine Worthies with ten 
characters. In a riddle sense Berowne knew only the nine 
arithmethical worthies, the digits that have worth, but not the 
zero, and would not find himself qualified to serve as an ac- 
countant. 

This same Berowne, in a riddle way, blunders again. 
“ King: Here is like to be a good presence of Worthies. He 
presents Hector of Troy; the Swain, Pompey the Great; the 
Parish Curate, Alexander; Armado’s Page, Hercules; the Pedant, 
Judas Machabeus. And if these four Worthies in their first 
show thrive, these four. will change habits and present the 
other five. Berowne: There is five in the first show. King: 
You are deceived; ’tis not so.” 

The King enumerates five characters and speaks of the other 
five; he counts five Worthies and calls them four; and he 
will not be corrected. Our enigma gives point to this mis- 
counting; it is the secret of Hercules as Zero. After naming 
five characters, he says: “ And if these four Worthies in their 
first show thrive (not counting Moth at all) these four (still not 
counting Moth) will change habits and present the other five.” 
Plainly there would be five of the nine left. 

Having reason then for believing that Shakespeare viewed 
Hercules as standing in a class by himself, distinct from the 
Nine Worthies, and that he meant him to correspond to the 
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Zero in arithmetic, completing the ciphers and the word Ci- 
pher, let us see if he does not arrange the interlude so that 
Moth, playing Hercules, may serve as Zero’s image. 

As indicating Moth’s irregularity, his lines, which in the 
Quarto are, like those of the other actors, in italics, are in the 
Folio printed in Roman type; his lines alone are so changed. 
Our enigma gives the Worthies as CIP before HER. In the 
play, the first mention of the interlude is: “Sir, you shall pre- 
sent before her the Nine Worthies.” Our enigma shortens 
Hercules to Her. In the play we read: ‘He shall present 
Hercules in minority,” and ‘“ Quoniam he seemeth in minority.” 

Hercules does not have a separate entrance, but appears 
along with and following some one, just as Zero stands with a 
digit and after it. Hercules is the only actor, except Alexan- 
der, who makes an exit. He is told to vanish. This word 
vanish, suggestive of zero, is in the recitation itself, not inter- 
polated by the audience. It is a stage direction from his pre- 
ceptor who has recited his lines for him; for Moth, represent- 
ing Hercules in the cradle, does not speak his lines. Although 
he is a pert boy, he makes no side remarks. He says abso- 
lutely nothing in the interlude. No one in the audience has a 
word to say to Hercules, or a word to say about him, which 
is unlike their treatment of the other actors. , 

Moth is small and approximates to nothing, and. as insigni- 
ficant he can stand for nonsignificant. When Holofernes as- 
signs to Moth the 7vé/e of Hercules, Armado objects: “ Pardon, 
sir, error: he is not quantitie enough for that Worthie’s thumb; 
hee is not so big as the end of his club.” To this Holofernes 
replies: “Shall I have audience? He shall present Hercules in 
minoritie. His enter and exit shall bee strangling a snake; 
and I will have an apologie for that purpose.” Armado makes 
Moth less than the end of Hercules’ club and less than his 
thumb. This raises the suggestion that the end of Hercules’ 
thumb may be Moth’s right measure. Now the end of his club 
is b and the end of his thumb is b, with this difference, that 
the first is sounded and the other is not. It is Armado that 
was severely criticized by Holofernes for dropping letters, and 
first of all for failing to pronounce the letter b in doubt and 
debt; so we may suppose that he did not sound the final let- 
ter of thumb. Holofernes once in this same scene calls Moth 
a Consonant. It is just.after Moth has asked about Ab spelled 
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backward, and repeated Holofernes’ Ba, so that it is probably 
the first consonant of the alphabet that Holofernes has in mind. 
We have reason, then, for calling Moth the sonance of a sound- 
less b. He is the silent b in thumb, and has no audience, as 
Holofernes would say. Ciphers are digits and zero, which pairs 
zero with thumb. 

Pompey and Hercules, Shakespeare’s enigma Worthies, are 
by name closely related to the buried cities, Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. The Vesuvian feature of his interlude seems to have 
been noticed by Shakespeare in the words “ fireworks’’ and 
“‘eruptions’’ when the entertainment for the Princess is first 
broached. 

_ Our enigma word occurs in Shakespeare, but not more than 
half a dozen times in all the thirty-six plays. The spelling is 
with I or Y, cipher or cypher. For our enigma we may con- 
sider Y as a variation of the letter I, from the French name i 
grec, Greek I. Its I being Greek, Cypher has more of a Greek 
look than ever. When Shakespeare had chosen his Worthies, 
he might have noticed the Greek derivation of the names Her- 
cules, Hector, and Alexander, and the connection of the name 
Pompey with the Greek xourj, a sending. It would seem that 
he did notice this nominal Greek complexion of the Worthies 
and wished to make it more complete, for he attaches to Macha- 
beus the Greek name Achilles. Machabeus has just recited and 
remains on the scene (his exit is a modern emendation). A 
discussion has just ended as to whether he has a face. Armado 
enters for Hector, and Berowne calls out: ‘“‘ Hide thy head, 
Achilles; here comes Hector in arms.” : 

If, then, Cypher is of a Grecian cast, and the Worthies are 
of a Grecian cast, eked out by Shakespeare, he may well, if he 
makes mention of the enigma word, use this form in Y. We 
find that he does make mention in this play of this rare word, 
and under the Y form, Cypher. 

Its context is suggestive. ‘‘A most fine Figure!” ‘‘ To prove 
you a Cypher.” This immediately follows some riddle-making. 
The riddle-making concerns numbers, and indeed the number 
three, the basic number of our Worthies. Armado is told that 
he can study three years by adding one and two and putting 
years to the result. Three parallels CIP. Years parallels the 
zero HER, for it will be noticed that time is reduced to its name, 
that is to nothing. This reduces three years to nothing, which 
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parallels the whole enigma word. The word Cypher is put in 
the mouth of Moth, the future Hercules. ‘‘ A most fine Figure,” 
says his master. “To prove you a Cypher,” replies the boy. 
The boy’s very next word is ‘ Hercules.” It is in answer to 
a long remark of Armado’s, which brings in the words, soldier, 
sword, prisoner, ransom, great men, that Moth says: “ Hercu- 
les, Master.” This is a tenth line, after Armado’s nine. 

In view of the appearance of the word Cypher in this play 
and of its surroundings (suggestive of our enigma); in view of 
the unwarranted introduction of Hercules among the Worthies 
(where he was needec for the enigma); in view of his various 
peculiarities (all proper for the enigma); in view of Costard’s 
strange arithmetic (which fits the enigma); and in view of the 
King’s strange miscounting (which the enigma ‘can save from 
being pointless); we have reason for saying that this enigma of 
ours is Shakespeare’s own; that he modeled the interlude on 
the word. Cipher. 

Whether he meant this enigma of Cipher to lead to noth- 
ing beyond itself, or whether he meant it as an index for some 
secret writing, we shall now examine. Perhaps the Greek form 
of the word, Cypher, which Shakespeare sets forth, may have 
been meant, in connection with the notational feature of the 
Worthies, to furnish us a hint. The Greeks (as also the He- 
brews) based their arithmetical notation on twenty-seven let- 
ters. 

In this same play, and indeed in the same act with the 
Worthies, there appears a twenty-seven-letter word, honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus. Costard, addressing Moth, says: ‘‘I marvell 
thy M. hath not eaten thee for a word; for thou art not so 
long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus.” 

This long word is an invention of some centuries before 
Shakespeare’s time. It is an amplified form of honoribus (with 
honors) which it contains and which it exceeds in length three 
‘times, and it may be translated: with a great heaping up of 
honors. 

It is a notable word. It was known as the longest Latin 
vocable. In spite of its length, it has a regular alternation of 
consonant and vowel. In spite of its length it is metrical; it 
preserves the golden cadence of poesy in uninterrupted dactyls. 
An old verse reads: Fulget honorificabilitudinitatibus iste—He 
shines with a heaping up of honors. 
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It was believed by editors up to recent years that Shake- 
speare invented this word, but diligent scholars have traced it 
baci: into the Middle Ages, where the Nine Worthies originated. 
We have no record of its use for forty-nine years before 
Shakespeare’s play. One year later it appeared in Nash. Six 
years after that in Marston. Some years further on in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Taylor added an additional syllable to the 
word. After this little vogue, it lasted as a curiosity in Shake- 
spearean commentary. The idea, then, that Shakespeare invented 
the word, while it is a mistaken one, needs only to be amended. 
Shakespeare, we may say, concerned himself enough in the 
word to resurrect it. 

Emphasis on Shakespeare’s part is seen in this, that the 
word, which he prints in lower case type, honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus, is not in italics, as are the many other Latin words in 
this play, but in Roman letters. Since Roman letters are the 
italics for italic matter, we might say that honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus is doubly italicized. At any rate it is, for a Latin 
word, printed in a distinctive way. 

The Greek form of Shakespeare’s arithmetical enigma of the 
Worthies was given as a reason for examining honorificabilitu- 
dinitatibus, this being a twenty-seven lettered word, and the 
Greek arithmetical system being based on twenty-seven letters. 
‘Our long word is in other ways related to the Worthies. It 
will bear the macaronic rendering of to the, or by the, honor- 
able great Worthies. It ends in dinitatibus, which is almost 
dignitatibus (to the Worthies), especially if we pronounce the 
latter word with the g silent, after the manner of its kindred | 
word condign. The Worthies are poetical; they recite in 
verse; Alexander, for instance, in Alexandrines. Honorifica- 
bilitudinitatibus is striking as a poetic word; that is, it is re- 
markable for a word so long to be adaptable to verse. The 
Worthies are nine, as being three times three. Honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus, numbering twenty seven letters, is an extension” 
of this triple system. 

The foregoing relations are antecedent to Shakespeare, and 
thus independent of him. He made the relations closer. Twice 
he mentions the Worthies as three times thrice, which is liter- 
ally three times three. times. This has no sense, but, continu- 
ing the system another step, we have three times three times 
three, that is to say, twenty-seven. Shakespeare places the 
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long word in the same play and in the same act with the 
Worthies, and in the scene in that act in which arrangements 
for the Worthies are made. The word is spoken in the pres- 
ence of all the characters that play the Worthies; in the only 
symposium of the Worthies. There is but one outsider pres- 
ent, Dull, and he protests, as the company departs, that he has 
not understood a word. It is spoken in an aside between 
‘Costard and Moth. These are the two that appear as Pompey 
and Hercules: Pompey and Hercules are Shakespeare’s irregu- 
lar enigmatical characters, as distinguished from the standard 
Worthies. 

It would seem, then, that Shakespeare, having put in this 
play an enigma about Cipher, resurrected the long word honor- 
ificabilitudinitatibus, which had close relations with the Worthies, 
the base of his enigma, and printed it in peculiar type, placing 
it near the Worthies, and supplementing its relations to them 
with others of his own making. A sober mind need not fail 
to think it probable that Shakespeare, whoever he was, finding 
honorificabilitudinitatibus suitable and artistic, designed it in 
some way to serve as a cipher, that is, to cover some secret 
statement. 

Honorificabilitudinitatibus, from its cryptic appearance, has 
long attracted the attention of Baconians, independently of the 
foregoing points. Ignatius Donnelly pointed out that honorifi- 
cabilitudinitatibus contains almost all the letters of the name 
Francis Bacon. Now, as was noticed by Dr. Isaac Hall Platt, 
it contains, without exception, all the letters of that form of 
Francis Bacon’s name that he himself ordinarily used in his 
signature, namely, Fr. Bacon. Dr. Platt advances some argu- 
ments, which I now add to those that I have given, tending 
to show that Shakespeare designed some secret statement in 
honorificabilitudinitatibus. 

First. Dr. Platt shows that this Latin word is led up to by 
some suggestive Latin phrases (which lie scattered in the Eng- 
lish within the compass of forty-two lines). These, taken by 
themselves and translated, are: ‘‘ That which sufficeth is enough. 
I know the man as well as I know you. Do you understand 
me, sir? Praise God! I understand well. Do you see who 
comes? I see and rejoice. Wherefore?” To these may be 
added: “ At a certain time. He is called.” The next Latin 
word after the translation ‘“‘ Wherefore?” is honorificabilitudi- 
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nitatibus, which Dr. Platt takes for an answer: “ By the power 
of the making for honor.” 

Second. Dr. Platt points out that the play opens with lines 
suitably suggestive of our theme. They are, in fact, a dis- 
claimer of fame during life and an expression of desire for it 
after death. He parallels these lines with two quotations from 
Bacon’s admitted works. ike 

Third. Dr. Platt discusses the Northumberland manuscript, 
which ‘‘ consists of a part of a manuscript book which was dis- 
covered in 1867, in Northumberland House, in London. That 
it was in the library of Bacon is an acknowledged fact.”’ On 
the cover is the table of contents. ‘Assuming that the vol- 
ume originally had corresponded with the title-page, the latter 
part was missing, including the two Shakespeare plays ’’—“ Rich- 
ard the Second” and ‘“‘ Richard the Third.” In part scribbled, 
and in part carefully written on this page, are words and sen- 
tences, including repetitions of the names of Bacon and Shake- 
speare and some Latin verse, the reference in which to a con- 
tract no longer binding Dr. Platt considers suggestive. In 
particular, there appears a shortened variation of our long 
word, namely, honorificabilitudino, not scribbled, but written 
carefully in the margin of the page. Dr. Platt makes of this 
an anagram, naming -Francis Bacon as the originator of “these 
plays,’’ and parallels the word as to meaning, with the title of 
the first paper on the title-page, namely, “ of tribute or giving 
what is due.” This anagram that he makes of the companion 
word honorificabilitudino is closely like his anagram of honori- 
ficabilitudinitatibus, to be noticed later. 

Fourth. Dr. Platt cites a sentence that occurs five lines af- 
ter our word in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost”: ‘‘ What is Ab spelled 
backward, with the horn on his head?” and the answer: “ Ba, 
pueritia, with a horn added.” He notes that Mr. Mallock sees 
here the design of Ba cornu (translating ‘‘with a horn’’), 
something close to Bacon. Dr. Platt has more lately given 
‘another rendering of this. ‘‘In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, a horn-shaped mark, known as C cursive or C re- 
verse, was used in both manuscripts and printing to indicate 
the syllable con at the beginning of aword.” . . . Of‘‘Ab 
with the horn on his head” he makes ab with this horn- 
shaped mark in front of it, which, read backward, is Ba fol- 
lowed by the mark, and thus Bacon. We may reach Bacon 
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riddlewise with four words “ Ab spelled backward with,” for 
“with” in Spanish and Italian is con, a scrap from-the great 
feast of languages shortly before mentioned. 

Fifth. Dr. Platt points out that ab occurs ‘“‘almost in the 
middle of the long word.” It occurs, indeed, in a very promi- 
nent place, at the beginning of the middle part of this tripli- 
cate word: honorific—abilitudi—nitatibus. 

On the strength of all the foregoing, let us examine Sion 
ificabilitudinitatibus as a cipher word, first noticing how Dr. 
Platt reduces it. He takes the backward spelling of Ab as a 
clue, starts with the syllable ab in the long word, reads from 
this point backward, bacifironoh, and sees Fr. Bacono staring 
him in the face. Taking the remainder of the word “we have 
come out, each in the direct sequence of the letters: ludi, 
tuiti, nati. The remaining letters form hi, sibi.” Putting the 
whole together gives: Hi ludi tuiti sibi Fr. Bacono nati. These 
plays originating with Francis Bacon are protected for them- 
selves, “that is, by reason of their worth.” 

This is superior to an ordinary anagram, for it shows some 
system. Fr. Bacono is almost reached by following Ab spelled 
backward as a direction. Taking only the necessary compass 
of letters, we would have bacifirono. To change this to fr 
bacono we would have to put out two i’s and transpose fr and 
bac. As will be seen later, there are indications in the play 




























that these changes were in Shakespeare’s mind, and Dr. Platt 

looks with Shakespeare’s eyes in seeing Francis Bacon’s name 
- where he does in honorificabilitudinitatibus. 

. Of the five remaining words: hi ludi tuiti sibi nati, three 

can be picked out in regular order, by going over the letters 


i once: hi—l—udin—ati, while from the rest of the letters, 
’ iiititbus, are formed the words, tuiti sibi, rather promiscuously. 
s This is Dr. Platt’s anagram in its most orderly derivation. 
)s His anagram has held the field in default of any other. It is 
n not its irregularities that militate against its being Shake- 
h speare’s, but the absence (except for Ab) of any indication 
sa that the irregularities were contemplated by Shakespeare. Per- 
€ haps some other anagram is possible, the irregularities of which 
b will be so referred to and matched in the play as to make it 






certain that they were contemplated by Shakespeare, and that 
the cipher meaning of the anagram was Shakespeare’s thought 


as much as any open line ever penned by him. 
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Seven years ago, while ignorant of Dr. Platt’s solution, I 
was led, from Mr. Donnelly’s statement, to notice how fr bacon 
could be derived from the long word, and how Ab spelled 
backward seemed to be given as a rule. Then it occured to 
me that, supposing the word contained a cipher, this might be 
found by reading backward from the extremity of the word, 
applying the apparent rule more completely. 

This gives subitatznidutilibaczfzronok. Omitting five par- 
ticular letters, as here indicated in italics, including the silent h, 
we have: subitat nid utili bacfron. Changing bacfron to fr 
bacon, by reversed tmesis, we have as the solution of our word: 

Subitat nid utili fr bacon, which translated becomes: 

Often into useful nest steals Francis Bacon. 

Let it be noticed that this result is reached by omitting 
five letters, hoiii, by reversing the word, and by transposing 
fr and bac. 

Subitat is the regular third person singular present indica- 
tive of subitare, the regularly formed frequentative of subire, 
to steal into. It thus means “ often steals into.” It happens, 
however, that it is not classical; it is only a form that Cicero 
might have used. If to violate a rule of grammar is, in the 
old phrase, to break Priscian’s head, the use of subitat would 
be to inflict on that author some lesser injury. 

The construction requires the dative case. Nid is nido, the 
dative of nidus, with the o elided before utili, as it regularly 
would be in poetry. Utili is the dative of utilis, and agrees 
with nido. Fr. Bacon is the form in which Francis Bacon re- 
gularly signed his name. It stands in the nominative case in. 
the third declension, as the subject of the sentence. Nidus has 
a special meaning appropriate here, a receptacle for books. 

The word anagram is used to mean, first, a rearrangement 
in any order at all, and second, a rearrangement in a back- 
ward order, a much stricter construction. Now it is this palin- 
dromic anagram that is almost followed above. It is followed 
for twenty letters. Of the remaining letters, five follow at least 
no other arrangement, since they disappear. 

This stricter anagram is offered in place of Dr. Platt’s. All the 
arguments that I have thus far advanced, whether my own or Dr. 
Platt’s, apply not less well to my solution than to his. One, indeed, 
applies much more strongly, his chief argument of Ab spelled 
backward, since the rule is here much more closely followed. 
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In examining the play for indications of design, let us first 
consider the Nine Worthies. Our enigma contemplates Czsar 
and Pompey as the alternate Worthies, Pompey being the sub- 
stitute, and when in Shakespeare’s imperfect list we see Pompey 
and not Czsar, we may consider Cesar as represented by 
Pompey. The Worthies, then, arranged according to CIP, are 
as follows: Arthur, Charlemagne, Godfrey; Joshua, David, 
Machabeus; Hector, Alexander, Pompey. Only the last four 
appear, and their order is one of reversal with a slight trans- 
position, the least possible. Instead of Pompey, Alexander, 
Hector, Machabeus, which would be a straight reversal, we have 
Pompey, Alexander, Machabeus, Hector. Shakespeare, therefoie, 
modeled: the Nine Worthies on our anagram of honorificabilitu- 
dinitatibus, consequently his anagram; that is to say, he gives 
the Worthies backward, with a slight transposition, and he 
omits five. 

When arranging for the interlude, Armado remarked: “ We 
will have, if this fadge not, an Antique.” Now the interlude 
did not fadge. It was only half given, and there was inter- 
ruption and failure. At the end of the play, Armado enters 
and asks the company to remain for a dialogue which the two 
learned men have compiled in praise of the cuckoo and the 
owl. “It should have followed,” he says, ‘‘in the end of our 
show.” This, then, is the Antique, a song about the cuckoo 
and a recitation in verse about the owl. The cuckoo was a 
classical type, the bird that steals into a nest, as, for instance, 
into that of the owl, a bird of seeming wisdom. This parallels 
the solution of honorificabilitudinitatibus, as do also scattered 
references in the play. Just as the Worthies parallel honori- 
ficabilitudinitatibus, so the Antique, the sequel of the Worthies, 
parallels Subitat nid utili fr bacon, which explains, by reference 
to a secret author, some obscure precedence. 

The long word is put in the mouth of Costard. It is Cos- 
tard who speaks of “the merry days of desolation,” and who 
says: ‘“‘ Welcome the sowre cup of prosperitie, affliction may 
one day smile again.” It is Costard who in the third act ex- 
cites Armado’s laughter by taking |l’envoy for salve, that is, the 
beginning of a writing for the end of a writing, l’envoy be- 
ing a conclusion of a poem, and salve being a word of salute. 
It is Costard who, having the letters of Armado and Berowne 
to deliver, reverses them, spelling, as it were, Ab backward, 
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since Armado’s letter is A and Berowne’s is B. He was going 
to deliver Berowne’s letter ‘‘ in print.” 

The scene of our long word begins with the statement in 
Latin: ‘‘ That which is sufficient is enough.” A word is some- 
times sufficient to express much, and sometimes it may happen 
that even all the letters of that word are not needed. 

Continuing, we read that Holofernes criticizes Armado for 
his habit of dropping letters. The letters that he refers to are 
b 1i gh, five in number. A little further on, the schoolmaster 
precisian speaks of Priscian a little scratched. The solution of 
honorificabilitudinitatibus is, as we have noticed, the infliction 
of some lesser injury on Priscian, which is accompanied with 
the scratching of five letters. 

Costard says that Moth is not so long as honorificabilitudi- 
nitatibus. Attention is thus directed to honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus as a long word, and by measuring Moth, who is smaller, 
against it, the suggestion is given to shorten the word. Not 


- only so, but Costard suggests a particular kind of shortening, 


for his exact words are: ‘‘Thou art not so long by the head 
as honorificabilitudinitatibus.” Nowh is the head letter of the 
word, and ho is the head syllable. Decapitation in general 
involves loss of eyes, so that the cancelling of the letters iii 
as well as that of ho is tolerably well provided for by the 
suggested reduction of honorificabilitudinitatibus, by the head. 

Still we may suppose that Shakespeare would want to give 
some fuller indication of the loss of eyes, and this we find him 
doing. For later on, in the fifth act, we read: 

Moth. A holy parcel of the fairest dames that ever turned- 
their backs to mortal views. 

[The Ladies turn their backs to him.] 

Berowne. Their eyes, villain, their eyes. 

Moth. That ever turned their eyes to mortal views! 

Out— 

Boyet. True; out indeed. 

Here, along with a reversal, there is a putting out of eyes 
which is pointedly commented on. If it be objected that this 
punning on eye and i is undignified, we may answer that it 
is highly Shakespearean. 

The twenty-seven letters of honorificabilitudinitatibus are 
reduced to twenty-two. One of these cipher numbers Bacon 
found connected with his life, his birthday being January 22. 
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The other number was made to connect with life, for it was 
on the 27th of January that he became Viscount St. Albans. 
The date accepted as Shakespeare’s birthday is April 23, 1564. 

**Love’s Labour’s Lost’’ was first published separately in 
Quarto in the year 1598, and then appeared with the other 
plays in the Folio of 1623. In both Quarto and Folio there 
stands at the head of the page on which honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus occurs: ‘‘Curate.” A most singular and choice epithet. 
The reference is to a preceding word, but its relation to hon- 
orificabilitudinitatibus is suggestive. 

In the Quarto the word appears thus as to lineation: art 
not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus. Thus it 
ends significantly at the extremity of a line. In the Folio the 
word appears divided at the end of a line, thus: 

For thou art not so long by the head as_ honorificabilitu- 
dinitatibus: thou art easier swallowed then a flap-dragon. 

A hyphen at the end of a line may indicate mere typo- 
graphical division, or it may be an integral part of the word 
divided. Inthe present case the typography would be exactly 
the same as it is, if the hyphen was intended to be inherent 
in the word, which would then be: honorificabilitu-dinitatibus. 
Solving the word thus written, we have: subitat nid-utili fr 
bacon, the compound word explaining the absence of the o. 
The long word is split at the very point where the letter o 
belongs in nido; and not only so, but a mark stands.there to 
hold the letter’s place. This last letter is necessary to round 
the sentence completely. 

‘*What is Ab spelled backward?” Ab, which in Greek is 
Alphabeta, is like a name for the alphabet. Ab is a Hebrew 
word, the name of the eleventh month. Now the Hebrew al- 
phabet, which is written backward, that is, from right to left, 
contains twenty-two letters and five final forms, which make 
the number twenty-seven, while one of the letters, under slight- 
ly different forms, expresses two sounds. 

Among the chief differences between the Quarto and the 
Folio is what Furnivall calls the only good addition to the 
Quarto: “You that way; we this way.” This is prominent at 
the very end of the Folio play, and it is suggestive of the op- 
posite directions, towards the right and left wings, in which 
honorificabilitudinitatibus may be read. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


BY MAX TURMANN, LL.D. 


IV. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRENCH CATHOLICS WITH REGARD TO THE LAW 
OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE, 





Pam N the preceding articles we reviewed the origins 
= of the Law of Separation and, later, we explained 
its more important features. We wish now to 
indicate what has been the attitude of French 
Catholics with regard to these legislative measures. 

At the opening of our study we dwelt upon a fact—a fact 
which testifies honorably to the spirit of faith of our fellow- 
countrymen—that so long as the Holy See had made no defi- 
nite pronouncement concerning the policy which French Catho- 
lics ought to adopt, they were very much divided on the ques- — 
tion, but unanimity instantly reigned on the day when Pope 
Pius X. formally indicated a definite policy. They who had 
desired that a plan of campaign different from that outlined by 
Rome should be pursued, resrectfully submitted, and thus, by 
their obedience, gave proof of the sincerity and good faith of 
their former convictions. 

Our opponents had hoped, for the moment, that a schism 
would break out among us. Not the slightest danger in that 
direction has manifested itself. We had but applied the maxim 
“In dubiis libertas.” Now that Pius X. has spoken, we have 
given proof of that other maxim, “ /m necessariis unitas.” 

This significant union of the Catholics of France with their 
priests and bishops, all of whom have hastened to gather about 
the Sovereign Pontiff, needs to be especially emphasized before 
we review the different opinions, heretofore vigorously main- 
tained and defended, which, previous to the latest Encyclical, 
had created different parties among French Catholics. These 
differences of yesterday do but give added testimony to the una- 
nimity of to-day. 
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These differences of opinion first manifested themselves, par- 
ticularly, concerning the annoying question of the inventories. 
According to the Law, before an effective disposition of eccle- 
siastical properties could be made, it was necessary to take an 
accurate inventory in detail of such properties. These inven- 
tories were to be made by the officers of the Government. 
Was it proper for Catholics to permit these agents of the 
State to take such inventories without offering any resistance ? 
“Yes”; answered some, “‘for such a proceeding is but a meas- 
ure of safety, and does not prejudge in any way the question 
of ownership.” ‘No’; asserted others, ‘for the taking of in- 
ventories is the first step on the road to spoliation.” 

These two distinctly different opinions gave rise to two 
parties among French Catholics, between whom the divergence 
became, month by month, more apparent. The adherents of 
the first party, who advised no formal opposition to the tak- 
ing of the inventories, hoped that the Church would adjust 
herself to the Law of Separation, of which they then foresaw 
neither the injustices nor the dangers. The members of the 
second party, those who preached active resistance, hoped that 
this first battle would render any further step towards a Law 
of Separation impossible of acceptance on the part of Catholics. 
Events have shown that their hopes were without founda- 
tion. 

Active resistance was organized by a number of militant 
Catholics, but for the most part, the ecclesiastical authorities, 
bishops and curés, held themselves aloof from such organized 
efforts, and discountenanced all use of physical force. Never- 
theless, in Paris, throughout the northern and central part of 
France, in Brittany, many churches were barricaded and trans- 
formed into veritable fortresses. The agents of the Govern- 
ment were compelled to fall back on an armed force, and our 
soldiers were employed in a service to which their flag cer- 
tainly did not call them. Many officers, when ordered to force 
the door of a church, refused to obey, and were willing to 
sacrifice their career for the sake of their religious convictions. 
For this disobedience they were summoned before a _ court- 
martial; some were acquitted; others found guilty and pun- 
ished. 

Among the most violent of these church sieges, were those 
of the churches of St. Clotilde and of St. Pierre du Gros- 
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Caillon, in the centre of Paris. At these churches the prefect 
of police was forced to call out the firemen, who broke down 
the doors of the edifice and eventually turned a stream of 
water on the ‘‘ besieged ”’ before the latter could be forced to 
leave. We repeat that ecclesiastical authority did not organize 
this violent method of resistance; indeed, it was organized 
against the express orders of the curé of that parish; and the 
curé—sometimes, at least, as at St. Clotilde—was insolently 
called upon, in the presence of a crowded church, to give his 
aid, by these singular Christians, who would always prove more 
readily obedient to an order that contained some element of 
politics than to one purely religious. 3 

This question of the inventories created a widespread agi- 
tation; it, above all else, brought about the downfall of the 
Rouvier ministry. During the taking of the inventory of a 
Flemish church—that at Boeschepe—a Catholic was killed. 
Two days later, March 8, 1906, in the course of questions put 
by M. l’Abbé Lemire, deputy from the district in which the 
commune of Boeschepe is situated, the Rouvier cabinet was 
defeated on a test vote and forthwith resigned. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Sarrien ministry, in which the portfolio of the 
Interior was given to a radical, M. Clemenceau, and that of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Worship to M. Aristide Briand, who, while 
a deputy, had been an ardent supporter of the Law of Sepa- 
ration. 

This ministry endeavored to put an end to the religious 
war which, it thought, would lessen the chances for the gov- 
ernment’s candidates on the eve of a legislative election. These 
elections were to be held on the first days of the month of 
May. So M. Clemenceau judged it prudent to suspend en- 
tirely the taking of inventories. It is true, however, that the 
work had already been completed in three-fourths of the par- 
ishes. But if religious strife had ceased, discussion and argu- 
ment on the part of Catholics, as to what policy ought to be 
pursued, had not. Pius X.,in the Encyclical “‘Vehementer Nos,” 
had unquestionably and formally condemned the Law of Sepa- 
ration, by exposing its injustices and by protesting against the 
wrong done the Holy See, whom the French Government had 
not informed of the breaking of the Concordat. 

It was maintained further that this pronouncement of the 
Holy Father was a condemnation, in principle, of the Law of 
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Separation, inasmuch as later on the Sovereign Pontiff an- 
nounced the sending of practical instructions. 

A short while after, the Bishops of France were assembled 
for the purpose of answering questions propounded to them 
by the Holy Father. For the first time since the signing of 
the Concordat, the French episcopate was able to assemble in 
a deliberative way, and, as a consequence, to take on new 
life. Thus, for the first time, that precious liberty given to 
us by the Separation Law was enjoyed; a liberty on which 
we cannot congratulate ourselves too much. 

The second great advantage, due also to the Separation 
Law, was the free nomination of bishops and curés without any 
intervention from the civil authorities. The Sovereign Pontiff, 
by virtue of this liberty, filled at once the many vacant sees, 
and in one day fourteen French prelates were consecrated by 
the Holy Father. The older prelates, as well as those newly - 
consecrated, met in council to consider the religious situation 
in France. 

On this occasion a ‘certain number of Catholics, eminent 
both for the services which they had rendered to the Church 
as well as for their intellectual and scientific attainments, de- 
cided to send to every one of the bishops a confidential letter, 
in which they set forth their views, their desires, and their 
fears. 

It was never intended that this letter should be made pub- 
lic, but, within a few days, the Figaro procured a copy of it 
and published it in its columns. The letter met with a varied 
reception, but no one thought of denying its importance. We 
judge it profitable to give here a few extended extracts from 
this ‘“ Appeal to the Bishops,’’ which contains all the argu- 
ments that could be advanced in favor of a practical trial of 
the Separation Law. 

The signers of this appeal, ‘the Twenty-Three,” began by | 
expressing their religious convictions and their deep respect for 
the episcopate and the Holy See. The letter continued: 


At this moment, when tor the first time in many years and, 
we may say, for the first time in many centuries,,the Bishops 
of France are about to meet in plenary council, certain Catho- 
lics, whose names are added below—names which they ven- 
ture to hope are sufficient guarantee of the seriousness of their 
convictions—have thought that they would in no way offend 
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you by submitting to you in a letter, absolutely confidential, 
some observations concerning the Separation Law, which is 
to be the object of your deliberations. Indeed, as faithful 
Catholics, we need not say, my lords, that, with regard to the 
character and the spirit of this law, we entertain no other 
opinion than that lately expressed by the Sovereign Pontiff in 
his eloquent Encyclical of February 11. But what will be the 
practical consequence of this solemn condemnation? You 
will be assembled for the purpose of telling this to us, and it 
is our hope that before separating you will have instructed us 
on this point. 


This last sentence might lead us to suppose that the letter 
had been presented to every one of the bishops as they were 
about to assemble. Such was, in point of fact, the intention 
of the writers of this appeal, but at the last moment the meet- 
ing of the bishops was postponed, and did not take place un- 
til the end of the month of May, after the general elections. 
As a consequence, the letter was sent directly to each of the 
bishops. 

After the preamble, which we have cited above, the authors 
of the letter take up the question of associations of worship, 
and dwell upon the latitude which the Government has per- 
mitted in the legal formation of these associations: 


The question which above all others demands our atten- 
tion, because it affects essentially the very organization of the 
Catholic Church in France, is whether or not the Holy See 
will authorize the formation of associations of worship. It is 
not for us to pronounce definitely on such a question, and we 
will, therefore, refrain; but in the discussions which have 
arisen during the last three months on the subject, we could 
not but be struck by the fact that the arguments which have 
been put forward against the formation of these associations 
of worship, concern themselves almost entirely with the first 
reading of the Law of Separation, but do not take into 
consideration the final reading, that which was eventually de- 
cided upon by the Chamber of Deputies, and which expressly 
demands that these associations of worship ought to conform 
*‘to the rules of the religious organization whose cult they 
would propose to exercise and to promote.’’ That is to say— 
and the framer of the law, and likewise the minister of public 
worship, urged on by the eloquence of M. Alexandre Ribot, 
officially admitted—that a Catholic association of worship 
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could be legally such only when its members are ‘‘in com- 
munion ’’ with their parish priests, and the parish priest with 
his bishop, and the bishop himself with the Sovereign Pontiff. 

But, it may be asked, will not the Council ot State, in the 
course of the application of the law which it has outlined, en- 
deavor to make void this point of the law? It is doubtless to 
be feared that such a policy may be pursued. In such an 
event, our present letter, as may be easily seen, would have 
no application. But in the meanwhile, and in view of the 
conditions stated in article 4 of the Law of Separation, to 
whom does it belong, if not to the Holy See, instructed by you 
concerning the state of the Church in France, to outline what 
are ‘‘the general laws of organization for a Catholic associa- 
tion of worship’’? And in what manner, considering the re- 
quirements of the law, the organization of associations of wor- 
ship is to be conducted ? It is for you, my lords, to state how 
these will be formed,’the number of members in each instance, 
and under what conditions they are to be chosen or named. 

The State will demand the right of financial management, 
and in truth this, we acknowledge, is a singular restriction of 
their liberty. But with regard to everything that concerns 
the exercise of worship, it is you, my lords—permit us to insist 
upon it—and you alone, who have been empowered to fix the 
income of these associations of worship; you alone who will 
say what rights shall be granted to such associations. It is 
for you to delegate them ; through your power and your ap- 
proval they will possess temporal power in whatever you wish 
them to exercise it; but they will possess nothing of that 
power where you do not desire it. It is for you to regulate 
how they shall work ; and their power will not extend beyond 
the limits which you yourself have placed upon it. We donot 
say that it is easy to define exactly these limits, but you will 
know how to define them. We will have confidence in your 
decision ; and we believe that by so defining them you will 
have rendered an enduring service to France and to religion 
itself. 


The signatories of this appeal then take up the main ques- 
tion—what will be the consequences to Catholics of a refusal to 
organize associations of worship as prescribed by the Law of 
Separation ? 

That which gives us even greater uneasiness than the ques- 


tion as to whether associations of worship, provided for by the 
Law, shall be formed, is, my lords, and we speak frankly, the 
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question as to what will be done and how the Church of France 
will be organized if associations of worshipare not formed. In 
a word, what will be the result if we do not organize under 
the provisions of this Law of Separation ? 

First: It is to be feared, in point of fact, that we shall not 
be able to organize any associations in place of them, no mat- 
ter what form or what name we may give them, since, as soon 
as they should attempt to conduct religious ceremonies, they 
would become illegal, and as such would be immediately 
broken up. 

In the mind of the Government, the Law of Separation had 
no other object—at least with regard to associations whose 
object was to promote religion—than to prevent the formation 
of any association which would not fulfil the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Law for all associations of worship. Not being 
permitted, then, to form other legal associations, the inevi- 
table result will be to make of Catholic religion in France 
simply a private devotion, and to reserve henceforth its practi- 
cal exercise to the very wealthy. 

Secondly: If we do not form associations of worship, the 
inventories, which have lately been taken, will lose their sig- 
nificance, and the consequence of such a course ot action will 
be the confiscation at the hands of the State, sooner or later, 
by the very terms of the Law, of all Church property ; the 
ownership of all places of worship will pass to the State or to 
the Communes, and we shall undoubtedly see the wish of some 
of the Masonic sectaries realized, when thus the house of God 
is transformed into a hay-loft or a dance hall. Shall we live, 
after such degradation, in the hope of one day winning them 
back ; or shall we not rather endeavor now, by physical force, 
to defend our cathedrals against such profanation ? 

Thirdly: What must be the inevitable outcome of it all, if 
we do not form associations of worship ; it will be useless for 
us to blind our eyes to the horrors of civil war which will be 
let loose throughout the land. Do you in your innermost 
hearts really wish for such a result; and are you prepared to 
shoulder the responsibility? You will not, in any case, deny, 
my lords, that the situation is most critical, and you will not 
be surprised that we, as Frenchmen and as Catholics, are 
very much perturbed. 

We shall be asked, perhaps, how far we are prepared to 
push this plea of obedience to the law? We will answer, 
frankly, that as Christians we may, perhaps, be bound to go_ 
further than other men, and that as citizens we ought not to 
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accept it, but rather to submit to it, so far as its practical 
working will not plainly violate any of the rights of our con- 
science, or any of the laws of our religion. But for the pres- 
ent (not being hindered by the Law of Separation from be- 
lieving what we chose, nor from practicing what we believe)— 
the hierarchy, moreover, remaining intact, and the right of 
our bishops to communicate with Rome being freely exercised, 
our churches, too, being allowed to remain at the disposition 
of organized associations and under the direction of the bis- 
hops—we think that no opportunity ought to be neglected of 
securing the abrogation or modification of a law, with regard 
to which—let us repeat it once more—we are in substantial 
agreement with the solemnly expressed judgment of the 
Sovereign Pontiff; but we believe also that, with the view of 
accomplishing this end, we ought to profit by every advan- 
tage, however restricted, permitted in the way of organiza- 
tion which the Law allows, and in doing this we hold that we 
shall be working for the interest both of our country and of 
our religion. 


This letter bears twenty-three signatures, among which we 
find those of men like MM. F. Brunetiére, Denys Cochin, G. 
Goyau, Comte d’Haussonville, de Lapparent, Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, H. Lorin, G. Picot, Edmond Rousse, Saleilles, Thu- 
reau-Dangin, Vaudal, the Marquis de Vogiie, etc. 

A document of this nature could not pass unnoticed. It 
was naturally very widely discussed, and was violently attacked 
by the journals of the conservative opposition. Its signatories 
were dubbed “ lay cardinals,” or, more often still, “green car- 
dinals.” This latter title was due, no doubt, to the fact that 
many of the signers were privileged to wear on their coat the 
“green palm” of the French Academy. 

We will not dwell upon the numerous insults flung at those 
twenty-three signatories: abuse is not argument. All, however, 
who protested against their action, did not employ abuse. M. le 
Comte Albert de Mun, who for many months had vigorously 
protested against any and every experimental trial of the Law 
on the part of Catholics, replied to the authors of this letter, 
many of whom were his confréres in the Institute of France. 
La Croix published this answer.* It put forth in elcquent 
and courteous, though at times somewhat vigorous, terms, the 


* La Croix, March 28, 1906.} 
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principle arguments which might be urged against the appeal 
of the Twenty-Three who have been dubbed “ submissionists”’ 
in order that they might be, to some extent, discredited. We 
shall give some passages in extenso from this answer of; the Comte 
de Mun, in order that our readers may have an accurate knowl- 
edge of the arguments of both parties to the controversy. The 
Comte de Mun first speaks of the course pursued by the Twenty- 
Three and the publicity given to their action: 


As for myself, I regret neither the publicity nor the dis- 
cussion of which it was the inevitable occasion. In the for- 
midable crisis with which the Catholics of France are con- 
fronted, every one ought to be willing to assume, as far as 
he can, the responsibility of his action. I will say nothing 
of the manner of procedure which it is permissible, at least, 
to describe as unusual. , 

Whatever surprise the solemn form of their letter, or the 
general character of their appeal, may have excited, the 
personal qualities of the signatories, as well as the sincerity 
of their faith, render it impossible for me to deny its time- 
liness. But even these qualities, extraordinary as they may 
be, are not, to my mind, a sufficient guarantee of the cor- 
rectness of their views. It is not so much intellectual effort 
that the grave problems which are now harassing the souls 
of French Catholics call for. The extensive knowledge of 
literature or of science, of law or of parliamentary procedure, 
adds nothing to the inspirations of faith. They who have 
such an abundance of lights venture, too often, I fear, to 
disturb the one clear light. 

When a question which affects the very sources of all social 
life is suddenly presented to the people, it is not in the acad- 
emy or on the platform, nor in political assemblies, that a 
true answer is to be sought. There a too great regard for 
expediency, a too great tendency for unavoidable compro- 
mise, a too great concern for purely human success, weighs 
with men. Itistothe simple and the lowly that we must have 
recourse, those who alone are swayed by the inspiration of 
the heart, and who are strangers to the power of convention. 
It is among the. people, among those who must labor at their 
appointed tasks and tor their appointed time, that we must 
go to find the true answer, and learn from them our lessons. 

If, in the present crisis, the Bishops of France should do 
me the honor of asking for an expression of my opinion, my 
answer would be no more than the above. I would beg of 
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them to disregard the talk of the illustrious, the great, and 
the talented, and to hearken to the voice that arises from the 
hearts of unlettered peasants, from simple laborers, from 
women who are not college graduates, from young men who 
know not fame, who glory not in a name—for such as these 
have, during the last two months, with unreasoning zeal and 
clear faith, been frustrating every assault made by the Ma- 
sonic sectaries against the Church. 


de Mun insists strongly on the attitude of the ‘‘ hum- 


ble”’ and of the “ people,” with regard to the question of the 
inventories. He adds: 


They are ‘‘the multitude of the faithful’’ and, to the scan- 
dal of many, are spoken of in the late Encyclical as the 
‘* flock ’’ of the children of Christ ; these are they who in the 
days of trial confounded others by the invincible power of 
their simplicity. Who was it that, like a flash and unpre- 
meditatedly, brought this question of the inventories before 
the tribunal of public opinion? Who was it that by their 
unexpected resistance disclosed to their astonished country, 
to Catholics as well as to their enemies, the real life of a creed 
that had become dormant and the power of a conscience that 
had gone to sleep? Who, for the first time in thirty years, 
caused an impious Government to retreat? It surely was not 
you, Academicians or Deputies, authors or advocates—to you 
no such glory belongs. The inventories? It was said, at 
first, that they would be a mere formality without after- 
thought; the taking of them meant no innovation; they 
concealed no offensive intentions; they contained many lib- 
eral promises. If some ventured to give warning of the dan- 
ger, to denounce the spoliation that would follow, either at 
once or eventually, if they spoke ‘of the confiscation of eccle- 
siastical properties which had existed previous to the Con- 
cordat, the preparation for similar confiscations in the future, 
if they urged us to be on our guard, to abstain at least from 
aiding or abetting the application of the law, and, above all, 
to take no active part in it—they were like voices crying in 
the wilderness, and they found, among even the irreconcilable 
opponents of separation, only a faint echo of the indifference 
which existed in all classes. 

But suddenly there came a‘complete change! The trage- 
dies of St. Clotilde and of Gros-Caillon have aroused men’s 
souls, and from one end of the country to the other, like a 
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flash following an ignited powder train, a conflagration has 
broken out, which no one dreamed of, the extent of which 
no one foresaw, but which surrounds us now on every side. 
Who has done this and who has closed the doors of the 
churches? Who has mounted guard at night? Who has 
defended the house of God, and stood in those human barri- 
cades that opposed the assaults of policemen and gendarmes ? 
Who has endured imprisonment and wounds and even death? 
The ‘‘flock’’ of simple souls and the multitude of the 
faithful; and I dare to ask if any one, not only among 
Catholics attached to their faith, but even among French- 
men, proud of their French blood, would to-day regret this 
magnificent outbreak of popular faith and of courage? 


M. de Mun then undertakes to refute some of the argu- 


ments advanced in the appeal to the bishops: 


I beg, then, that they go to-day and question this multi- 
tude; that they ask them what they know of the Law of 
Separation; what they think of its application. They will 
answer with one voice that they know nothing except an En- 
cyclical of rare importance, which, with unmistakable firm- 
ness, condemned the Law; and as for its application, they 
have but one mind: that their conscience will not suffer it. 
This is the inevitable answer of the lowly, and you, my con- 
freres, my colleagues, my friends, signatories of the letter to 
the bishops, will permit me to tell you that such a response 
overturns every argument that you have advanced. 

The signatories tell us—and who will doubt them ?—that 
on the Law of Separation ‘‘ they have no other opinion than 
that lately expressed by the Sovereign Pontiff in his Encyc- 
lical of February 11; and yet, what bothers them is to know 
whether or not the Holy See will authorize the formation of 
associations of worship.”’ 

Is it necessary, then, to recall to their minds that these 
associations of worship are expressly designated in the Encyc- 
lical as furnishing one of the grounds of the condemnation of 
the Law? Is it necessary to remind them that these associa- 
tions of worship, whereof the Encyclical speaks, are not, as 
they seem to believe, judged from the ‘‘ original reading of 
the Law,’’ but rather from its final reading—the reading ulti- 
mately decided upon by tle Chamber of Deputies; that they 
are, in spite of the vague and unstable guarantee which the 
signatories invoked, ‘‘ mere rules for a general organization of 
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worship ’’; and that because they will retain that general 
character in their relation to the civil power, as the Encyc- 
lical expressly reminds us, the Church will clearly have no 
authority over them at all? And since they allege, in order 
to cloak the danger of such associations, that the State will 
demand only an account of their financial administration, is 
it necessary to remind them that it is this very financial ad- 
ministration of ecclesiastical properties, real and personal, 
committed by the power of the State to purely lay associa- 
tions, which is the point most strongly condemned in that 
part of the Encyclical which relates to associations of wor- 
ship? : 

The very day after the Encyclical was published an attempt 

was made to set forth some vague distinction, which need not 
be discussed here, between the general question at issue and 
its particular application, in order to spread the notion that if 
the Law of Separation was condemned in principle, it would 
be accepted in practice. 
_ Then and there I immediately denounced such sophistical 
reasoning. I have found a trace of it, diluted, however, ow- 
ing to the spirit of faith of the signatories, in this letter of the 
Twenty-Three. 


Finally M. de Mun concludes: 


The future! it is of that we must think; -thus the sig- 
natories assert (and they are right) in their letter to the 
bishops, But on this head the differences between us become 
emphasized more pointedly and more strongly than ever, for 
it is our attitude towards the future that divides us. 

The point for us to make clear is whether we are willing to 
facilitate the application of this hateful and perfidious law, to 
incorporate it into our social existence, to place gradually 
under its yoke the whole religious life of the land; or, by an 
unflinching resistance, to prevent it from ever gaining a foot- 
hold on our country’s soil. 

And since we are of one mind in hoping with all our heart 
for the abrogation, through the reconciliation of France with 
the Church, of this hateful law, it is necessary for us to con- 
sider further which policy is better calculated to attain that 
purpose; by our submission, to give the enemy free entrance 
to a territory, which they pretend now to occupy, or by an ab- 
solute refusal to prevent them from ever setting foot therein? 

The principle argument which the letter to the bishops 
VOL, LXXXIV.—14 
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contains, is that in the event of there being no associations of 
worship, the Catholic religion will lose its public character 
and become nothing but a private sect; that its churches will 
be taken away from it in order to be closed or profaned. 

This is exactly in point of fact the intention and the object 
of the Law of Separation ; and the reason why, from the very 
first, so many Catholics have seen in it a measure of persecu- 
tion and an act of war. Friends and enemies will do well to 
consider the danger that threatens. If there are no associa- 
tions of worship, says the Letter to the Bishops, the churches, 
the 40,000 churches of France, will be closed! Yes; such, 
indeed, is the Law! 

But who will dare, who will be able to close them, if the 
Catholics set themselves against it? Who will dare, who will 
be able to drive them out of their churches, if they are de- 
termined to remain? That is the question that France has 
to consider, and the story of the inventories suggests an an- 
swer. The ‘‘flock’’ is up and aroused ; the wolves cannot 
again take it by surprise. I do not believe that it will permit 
the closing of the churches. 


The lay Catholics of France were, then, divided into two 
camps: on the one side, there were those who were called 
*‘submissionists ”’; and on the other, the advocates of resist- 
ance. The hierarchy and the clergy were equally divided. 
Some of the bishops, men like Mgr. Turinaz and Mgr. Fou- 
cault, published pamphlets in reply to the letter of the Twenty- 
Three; others made no secret of their desire for a practical 
trial of the law. 

These questions were before the people in the elections 
held early in May last for the choice of representatives to the 
Chamber of Deputies. They returned an increased majority to 
the Sarrien-Clemenceau-Briand ministry. It was evident from 
this that, contrary to the assertions of the advocates of resist- 
ance, the mass of the people had not been profoundly affected 
by the taking of the inventories. Many districts where resist- 
ance to the measure had been most marked elected deputies 
who. belonged to the ‘“‘Bloc.” It was quite plain that the agi- 
tation had not been as widespread as some had hoped. The 
outcome of, the elections showed how futile was one of the 
arguments of the advocates of resistance, and the knowledge 
of that fact soon swelled the ranks of the ‘ submissionists.”’ 
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Such was the state of things when a general meeting of 
the Bishops of France took place at the archiepiscopal] palace 
in Paris. They were convoked by order of the Holy See. 
Secrecy was imposed upon all the prelates, and for many 
weeks nothing was known of what had taken place at the 
meeting. To this day nothing is known officially; but, thanks: 
to some indiscreet disclosures, it may be affirmed with certainty 
that their Lordships, after condemning the associations of wor- 
ship as they had been condemned by Pius X. in the Encyclical 
‘‘Vehementer Nos,” proposed to the Holy See bya large ma- 
jority (58 out of 83, it is reported) a form of canonical asso- 
ciation which would probably be consicered by the Govern- 
ment to be in harmony with the Law. The rules governing 
the formation of such associations had been carefully prepared by 
a committee previous to the meeting of the bishops and examined 
by their Eminences, Cardinals Richard and Lecot. The Zemps 
has recently published a copy of these rules, which are iden- 
tical in their main outlines with our former regulations govern- 
ing the constitution of vestry boards, though slightly modified 
as regards the number of members and the powers they are 
to possess. 

For two months and a half we kept waiting for the decision 
of the Holy See. 

On August 15 the second Encyclical of Pius X. was read 
in all the cathedrals of France. The Pope therein condemned 
anew the associations of worship, and forbade all attempts at 
the formation of any other kind of organization, canonical or 
administrative, so long as the Law retained its present char- 
acter. In answer to the summons of the Holy See, the Bish- 
ops of France convened a second meeting towards the close of 
September in Paris. Their deliberations have been carefully 
kept from the public; all that is known is that they examined 
every contingency which could possibly present itself in the 
event of the application of the Law, and they have decided 
provisionally to: maintain the status guo—that is, religious wor- 
ship will be continued in the churches, as it has been in the 
past, until the agents of the Government attempt to expel the 
worshippers. In a general letter which they addressed to the 
clergy and laity of France, their Lordships have announced that 
“they will, at the proper time, issué necessary instructions ac- 
cording as events shape themselves.” What will be the nature 
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of these instructions? That will most certainly depend on the 
attitude of the Government, which is, as is at present well 
known, in a state of great embarassment. As for ourselves, we 
still hope that the wish expressed in the general letter of the 
French bishops will be realized : 


We still hope that our country will be spared the horrors 
of a religious war. French Catholics do but ask, in the 
name of a law which pretends to grant ‘‘ liberty of conscience 
and the free exercise of religion,’’ that in the exercise of that 
religion no restrictions be placed upon them which their con- 
sciences cannot accept; they wish it to be remembered that 
Catholic worship will be organized always and in every place, 
and that it will be directed only under the guidance of the 
Supreme Head of the Church ; that, if the government be de- 
termined, at any cost, to separate the Church from the State, 
it will permit us, at least, to retain the property and the lib- 
erty which belong to us by common right, as is the case in 
other countries where true freedom reigns. We cannot be- 
lieve that such appeals as these will go unheard. 


We could not more appropriately end these papers on the 
religious situation in France than with these words of hope 
from the lips of our Bishops. 











EDUCATION IN JAMAICA AND THE CATECHISM 
QUESTION. 


BY D. C. B. 


mem AMAICA, not unlike other civilized countries in 

M: the world, has its knotty problems and vexed 
questions. Perhaps none of them is more vexed, 
in this country where the population is com- 
: 43 posed of many different creeds and classes, than 
that dealing with education, and especially religious education. 
For years past it has been a disputed one in Jamaica, just as 
it has been in the mother country, the United States, and 
elsewhere. This is not to be wondered at, for, so far, at least, 
as Jamaica is concerned, education has been, up-to-date, a cost- 
ly, extravagant, and wasteful business for the country. At the 
present time no less than £60,000 ($300,000) is being expended 
on education—a large sum, indeed, if not in fact too large, 
for a limited government with limited means and heavy liabili- 
ties. The governor, Sir James Swettenham, K.C.M.G., boldly 
took hold of the bull by the horns the other day, determined 
to limit the cost of education, and maintained that £60,000 
was a sufficient appropriation. At any rate, he considered that 
it was as much as the country could afford, and that the 
finances of the country did not warrant a larger outlay. This 
action on the part of the governor gave rise to a storm of pro- 
tests in some quarters; the local press was flooded with cor- 
respondence and editorials on the subject; but the governor, 
who is a strenuous man, who thinks for himself and is not to 
be frightened nor cajoled into abandoning a course, by talk- 
ing, would not recede from the position he had taken on the 
question, until his Excellency had communicated with the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, Lord Elgin, to whom, mean- 
while, the Education party (if we may style the memorialists 
such) had appealed. As a result of this, his Lordship replied 
in a lengthy, able, and interesting despatch to the governor, 
and embraced the opportunity to offer a criticism of the system 
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of education in vogue. Full value, he maintained, was not be- 
ing received in return for the money spent. If many viewed 
with disfavor the governor’s attitude in the matter, many also 
approved it. 

Some of the former argued that if education would cost 
£100,000 a year, the cost would be borne by the masses, as 
distinguished from the classes of the people. This would be 
one-tenth of a million of pounds, and one-seventh of the total 
revenue of the colony. Still they advocated that even this 
great sum should be expended on education. No sane govern- 
ment would entertain such a proposition for one moment. It 
is entirely outside the domain of practical administration, and 
Lord Elgin in his despatch placed the limit at £60,000. 

When we come to the subject of religious instruction in the 
elementary schools throughout Jamaica, and more particularly 
to the matter of catechetical instruction, one wonders that 
the question should arouse so great an excitement and such 
an amount of ill-feeling. During the last few months it has 
been prominently before the people. It would never have as- 
sumed the importance it has but for the fact that the Catholics 
were greatly dissatisfied. They took exception to the treatment 
accorded them by the Board of Education, and objected to a 
hard and fast line of catechetical teaching in the shape of a 
uniform compulsory system. 

The Rev. Father Mulry, SJ. (the local representative and 
temporary administrator of the Catholic Church in Jamaica), in 
a forceful, dignified, but withal respectful letter to the gov- 
ernor, set forth his views and demanded legal recognition for, 
and the insertion of, the Catholic catechism in the Education 
Code. “Why,” he argued, “should Catholic schools be penal- 
ized and prevented from teaching their own catechism to 
their own children in school hours, when the use of the Prot- 
estant catechism will have the sanction of the Code for use 
during school hours? This new regulation will relieve Protest- 
ants, and Protestants only, of the inconvenience of the present 
arrangement, and will leave Catholics as they were before, thus 
elevating to the dignity of the statute book a principle which, 
in a British colony, should be heartily repudiated, namely, that 
of partisan legislation with regard to any church. . . . As 
far as we are concerned, a non-Catholic catechism inserted in 
the Code for the use of the schools that desire it, would not 
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be in the least objectionable to us Catholics, if our own cate- 
chism in our own schools were put on a par with it.” 

It was this judicious letter which gave rise to a controversy 
of considerable volume, which became more heated with time. 
As a result, his Excellency, through the Colonial Secretary, 
sent it to the Board of Education, with a covering letter stat- 
ing that the Cathalic Church objects on the following grounds: 
(a) That schools of the Catholic Church should be excepted 
en.bloc from the proposed regulations; (b) that justice demands 
that a catechism for schools of the Catholic Church (if one be 
prepared) should have a legal sanction equal to that given to 
this catechism by the government. 

The Board of Education was constituted fourteen years 
ago, in 1892, by act of the legislature, Law 31 of 1892. Under 
this law, as amended by subsequent enactments, the duties and 
powers of the Board are: 

(1) To -consider. and advise upon any matters connected 
with the working of the public elementary schools in Jamaica, 
particularly : ' 

(a) Any such matters as may from time to time be referred 
to it by the governor; 

(b) Any change in the Code that it may think desirable; 

(c) Any change that may be necessary in effecting com- 
pulsary attendance; 

(d) The establishment of new schools, or the closing of, or 
withdrawal of assistance from, superfluous, unnecessary, or in- 
efficient schools; 

(e) Any changes in the Education Laws it may consider 
advisable. 

(2) To make and alter by-laws for the conduct of its busi- 
ness, and the regulation of its proceedings. 

It is provided also that when alterations are made in the 
Code, ‘‘ all such alterations shall either have been recommended 
by the Board of Education, or shall have been submitted to 
that Board for its consideration and advice.” The members of 
tthe Board are not elected, but are appointed by the governor, 
and hold office for one year only. At present it includes 
among its members, the Most Rev. Enos Nuttall, Archbishop 
of the West Indies, the Presidents of Jamaica and Colabar col- 
leges, and Very Rev. J. J. Collins, S.J. 

It gill at once be seen from the foregoing that (1) the 
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duties of the Board of Education are of a highly important 
and responsible character; that (2) the members thereof are of 
a distinctly representative and capable class; and (3) that its 
powers are extensive and effective. Directed in the proper 
spirit and intelligently, all things. being equal before the law, 
the Board is capable of disseminating, developing, and_pro- 
moting in a large degree the intellectual, moral, industrial, and 
social welfare of the people. ; 

The Standing Committee of the Education Board, to whom 
the letter was sent, reported that: ‘“‘ With reference to the let- 
ter of Father Mulry, on the subject of the Jamaica Day School 
Catechism, the Committee recommend that, in accordance 
with the spirit of the proviso adopted by the Board in its 
meeting on April 25, 1905, a clause be inserted in the Code 
exempting Roman Catholic Schools from. the requirement to 
use the Catechism, without requiring from them any special ap- 
plication for such exemption. The Committee, however, make 
no recommendation as tothe second claim of the Catholic Admin- 


' istrator for the introduction of the Roman Catholic Catechism for 


use of that Church,” 

Following upon this recommendation, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Board, after considerable and pro- 
longed debate, in which the opponents of Catholicism were loud 
in proclaiming their antagonism: 

“Whereas, a letter has been addressed to his Excellency the 
Governor by the Administrator of the Roman Catholic Churth 
in Jamaica, requesting (1) that exemption from the use of the 
‘ Jamaica Day School Catechism,’ be granted to Catholic Schools 
en bloc, thus relieving the managers of the said schools from 
the necessity of a separate application on behalf of such schools 
for such exemption; and (2) that legal sanction be given in the 
Code to the use of the Roman Catholic Catechism in the Ro- 
man Catholic Schools, on the ground that such sanction is 
sought for the Jamnacia Day Schoal Catechism in other schools of 
the island; and whereas, his Excellency has submitted the let- 
ter aforesaid to the Board for its consideration; de it resolved, 
That the Board recommends (1) that the request for exemption 
of Roman Catholic Schools ex d/oc from the use of the Jamaica 
Day School Catechism be granted in accordance with the fol- 
lowing proviso passed at a meeting of the Board, on April 25, 
1905, véz., ‘Provided also that the religious instruction in the 
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Roman Catholic Schools remain as it is under the present Code’; 
and (2) That the request for legal sanction to the use of the 
Roman Catholic Catechism in Roman Catholic Schools be not 
granted; (3) That the total effect of these resolutions combined 
with previous recommendations of the Board on the same sub- 
ject will, if inserted in the Code, be (1) The Roman Catholic 
Church, which has its own separate schools, and cannot on its 
"own principles (as at present understood) co-operate with other 
religious bodies in educational work, be left in undisputed pos- 
session of its own right to give scriptural and moral teaching 
as provided in the Code heretofore in force; (2) Those Churches 
which can and, in fulfilment of the call of public necessity, are 
willing to co-operate in educational work, will, in addition to 
the use of the Scripture teaching heretofore provided in the 
Code, have their convictions safeguarded and satisfied by the 
use of the Catechism in their schools, which, in the form of a 
question and answer, set forth in a simple, clear, and definite 
manner, the chief fundamental and uncontroverted doctrines 
and duties of the Christian religion, as stated in the Bible, and 
understood and accepted by Christians generally; (3) Facilities 
will be secured for withdrawing schools and individual children 
from this teaching, in cases in which it is objected to.” 

It will be seen, then, that while the Catholics are allowed 
the freedom of action they hitherto enjoyed, in so far as re- 
ligious teaching in their own schools is concerned, the demand 
for legal recognition—the plea for equality—is discountenanced. 
And it is hardly possible that a Board so strongly Protestant 
would give to Catholics the recognition that they asked. 

But the question arises: Is there any necessity for a com- 
pulsory catechism endorsed by the Board of Education and 
legally authorized by the Government as the only catechism to 
be taught in the elementary day schools of the island? Such 
a catechism may be desirable, but we hardly think it is neces- 
sary, and if it is desirable, then it should be recognized that 
‘the Catholic Church cannot, on principle, accept such a cate- 
chism, and should receive parity of treatment for their own cate- 
chism to be used in Catholic schools. In insisting on a uniform 
catechism for all the elementary day schools in Jamaica, and 
making it compulsory rather than optional, the Board of Edu- 
cation is pursuing an unjust policy. Every school should be 
at liberty to teach what catechism it wishes, and no antagonism 
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to any particular church should be permitted or encouraged by 
the Government. We are disposed to think that such religious 
instruction should be a thing apart from governmental interfer- 
ence and should be left entirely in the hands of the Church, or 
of the clergymen who are responsible for the management of 
the schools. 

_The Catholics, in demanding parity of treatment, are simply 
acting in conformity with the British rules of equity and free- 
dom of worship. They do not seek to thrust their catechism 
upon non-Catholic schools, but they do seek to obtain for their 
own catechism, for use in their own schools, the same legal 
status as that accorded to the catechism adopted by the various 
Protestant . bodies. 





VANITY OF VANITIES. 
BY I. P. D. 


In baby days—when every tale was true, 
And nought was strange but sin; when we were friends 
With fairies, and could tell what errand sends 
The tricksy Puck a-tripping o’er the dew 
Of a twilight field—the rainbow we’d pursue, 
To find the treasure buried where it ends; 
But ever as we neared it, where it blends 
With the meadow green, still farther off it drew. 


Alas! we credit still the nursery story ; 


When Hope spans radiant our tearful skies, 
Still to the spot where it touches earth with glory 
We hasten—/here Content, the treasure, lies, 
And follow, follow, even with head grown hoary 
And palsied steps; and still, our reach it flies. 











THE LATEST WORD OF THEOLOGY ON INSPIRATION.* 


BY WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 
I, 


HEOLOGICAL differences are generally the price 
_ paid for theological progress. Growth in the- 
ology, as in everything else, means the assimila- 
tion of what is new; and of all sciences that de- 
mand from new ideas certificates of respectable 
character and ancestry, the most exacting, punctilious, and con- 
servative is theology. To one novelty admitted within her doors, 
a hundred others are unceremoniously and forever refused. 
And indeed the usual fate of the one that is admitted is to en- 
dure for years the suspicion and contempt of many of the more 
venerable members of the household. The new method, spirit, 
hypothesis, or whatever else it may be, sometimes comes into 
existence because a need has arisen in the intellectual or moral 
sphere which could not be met by pre-existing conditions. The 
old apparatus could not adequately deal with contingencies 
never dreamed of when it was put together. The new element 
does meet the want, or, at all events, is acclaimed as having 
met it, and it is apt to boast of its triumph and to reproach 
the deficiency of its predecessors, who, in their turn, ridicule 
its pretensions and organize movements to suppress it. Discus- 
sions result, and the feeling engendered in the clash of yea and 
nay has come to be the synonym for passion and hot temper— 
the odium theologicum. The exhibitions of this odium are un- 
pleasant, but it is a consolation to reflect that they lead to a 
larger good, which is a wider view, a broader spirit, a closer 
approximation to truth. 

Just at the present time some questions concerning the 
inspiration of the Bible are the subject of vehement and 
widespread discussion. On certain fundamental features of 
inspiration, it goes without saying, all Catholics are and must 





* De Inspiratione Sacre Scripture. Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J, Sumptibus Herder : 
S. Ludovici. 
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be agreed. That the whole Bible in all its parts is inspired; 
that this inspiration makes it God’s own book, and makes 
God in a true and unique sense its author; that inspiration 
is not confined to passages on faith and morals, but extends 
to every word of the authentic text; and, finally, that inspira- 
tion positively excludes all formal error—all this no Catho- 
lic denies. At least the first three propositions no Catholic 
denies; and as for the fourth proposition, so few Catholics 
question it, and so many authorities enforce it, notably Leo 
XIII. in the “ Providentissimus Deus,” following the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, that it may be associated with the 
others as of binding obligation for a Catholic. These, then, are 
points of agreement for all schools of theologians and critics. 
A sound and broad platform indeed it is, giving safety to those 
that stand upon it, but not concord and union, in all respects. 
Let us try to explain briefly the delicate questions at issue. 
The study of the human elements that attend the origin, 
environment, authorship, and literary structure of the Bible is 
called higher criticism. It is distinguished from textual or 
lower criticism, which examines the textual composition and 
textual history of Holy Writ; it is distinguished secondly from 
a theological investigation of Scripture, which would have for 
its purpose to discover the dogmas there contained; and it is 
distinguished finally from any mere artistic or ethical study, 
which would aim at bringing to light the beautiful passages or 
the moral precepts and counsels of the sacred volume. But 
such questions as: Who wrote this book? When was it writ- 
ten? What were its sources? How many writers or editors. 
handled these sources? How is the book put together? Does 
it show diversities of thought and style? and What is its rela- 
tion to non-Hebraic history and literature ?—these questions 
pertain to that branch of biblical study which is called higher 
criticism. Obviously, therefore, the term “higher criticism” 
need not. be anathematized. In itself the phrase is as neutral 
and as harmless as if one were to say “differential calculus,” 
or “‘ Chinese philology.” Unfortunately some students of higher 
criticism have been prejudiced against theology and radical in 
their methods, and have, in consequence, brought odium upon 
the very name of their science, just as, to some minds, Darwin 
and Haeckel have laid a curse upon biology. But prejudice, 
radicalism, and unbelief are in men, not in sciences, and higher 
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criticism as a science not only has nothing to say against : re- 
ligion, but, when rightly studied, may have a great deal to say 
in favor of it. 

The studies comprised within the higher criticism have been 
prosecuted with utmost ardor during the last seventy-five years, 
and have engaged the minds of some of the most brilliant men 
that have lived during that period. Speaking broadly, we may 
‘say that those studies have taken two directions, the one lead- 
ing to an internal investigation of the structure and content of 
the biblical books; the other leading to researches into the re- 
ligion, history, and literature of non-Israelitic peoples, with a 
view to determining the relations in which the chosen people 
stood to their neighbors and to their times. Both these methods 
—the literary-analytic and the historico-comparative, we may 
call them—have opened up problems which were absolutely un- 
known to past ages. What, for example, could the Fathers have 
known of the relation between the laws of the Pentateuch and 
the code of Hammurabi? Or what could Thomas of Aquin 
have answered, if some one, preternaturally enlightened so as 
to be able to anticipate in the thirteenth century the science 
of the nineteenth, had asked him if the law of offering sacrifice 
only in Jerusalem existed in the time of David and Solomon ? 
These questions and difficulties would be meaningless and im- 
possible in those old days. But they confront us to day, with 
a hundred others like them, and we, not, of course, without 
much light from the past, must fairly and squarely meet them. 

In endeavoring to meet them some Catholics have made 
admissions which the Church has condemned. The great Ori- 
entalist, Francois Lenormant, in 1880, said that inspiration, 
while it extended to all parts of the Bible, did not guarantee 
the inerrancy of all parts, but only such as pertained to faith 
and morals. Cardinal Newman, in 1884, proposed the opinion 
that inspiration did not cover certain incidental phrases con- 
cerning minor and apparently trivial matters of fact, obiter 
dicta, as he called them. Mgr. d’Hulst, in 1892, cautiously 
put forth Lenormant’s view again, notwithstanding that Le- 
normant’s book containing it had been put on the Index. 
But these efforts, though they were expressed in language of 
the greatest caution, really were attacks upon one or other of 
the two classical axioms, which give the substance of the in- 
spiration-doctrine:. Deus est auctor Scripture; and Nullus est 
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error in Scripturis: God is the Author of Scripture; and 
There is no error in Scripture. And these attacks were de- 
cisively, and probably forever, repulsed and brought to naught 
by Leo XIII.’s Encyclical “ Providentissimus Deus,” in 1893. 
In that letter, in some respects the most remarkable and far- 
reaching act of the late Pope’s pontificate, it is expressed in 
the clearest and strongest language that inspiration extends to 
the entire authentic content of Scripture, and that it is as im 
possible for Scripture to contain error as for God himself to 
contain it. The result of the Encyclical was to unite Catho- 
lics, as we said in the beginning, upon the two principles of 
plenary inspiration and absolute formal inerrancy. 

Still in the detailed application of the second principle, vzz., 
there is no error in Scripture, difficulties were found on every 
side, and it is over the question of stretching that principle so 
as to cover the difficulties, that the present turmoil has arisen 
among, or rather between, Catholic critics and Catholic theo- 
logians. Inspiration and historic truth is the chief point in 
the dispute. Inspiration and the truth of physical science is a 
matter which the ‘‘ Providentissimus Deus” itself settled with 
a common sense rule of universal applicability. The sacred 
writers wrote for men, and used the current language of men 
in describing or referring to natural phenomena, never in the 
slightest degree bothering their heads as to whether this cur- 
rent language exactly agreed or openly disagreed with what 
science might ultimately teach. Formally to affirm scientific 
statements was altogether out of their mind. They did not 
intend to teach men such things, says the Pope, but wrote of 
them, as all men write or speak of them, according to what 
appeared to the senses. Now, as a writer is personally re- 
sponsible only for what he intends to affirm in his own name, 
it is of small consequence if something which he writes, not 
at all intending to vouch for it personally and formally, has 
certain points of discrepancy with ‘objective fact. Error there 
is none, until a formal judgment of the mind is found to dis- 
agree with facts. Now, in matters of mere natural occurrences, 
the sacred writers formed no formal mental judgment at all 
about them, merely as natural occurrences. And this for the 
reason that they had no desire whatever, no intention what- 
ever, to teach, that is to affirm, formally and personally, any 
scientific proposition as such, their function having been to 
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teach, directly or indirectly, religion, and not science. There 
is, therefore, in the Bible no scientific error, because there is 
no formal scientific teaching. Consequently it is quite beside 
the point to object that the Bible speaks of the sun having 
been arrested and made to stand still, and refers to the fir- 
mament as though it were a solid vault, and similar difficulties. 
These will be found to be no difficulties at all if the principle 
‘just given is remembered. The biblical writers, in describing 
such matters, had no intention of scrutinizing the underlying 
physical laws that rule the material world, they did not give 
a moment’s thought to the composition of matter or the 
courses of the stars; they cared nothing about such subjects, 
and simply wished to tell of the incident or the thing in intel- 
ligible language, and according as the incident or the thing 
was related to the religious record which they were writing. 

In a clear, complete, and straightforward manner scientific 
difficulties are solved by this principle, that error can be at- 
tributed to a man only when his formal judgment is against 
facts. If there. is no formal judgment, there can be no formal 
error. Now, say a goodly number of Catholic critics, let us 
apply to historical difficulties what has served us so well in 
disposing of scientific difficulties. Just as the inspired writers 
fell into no formal error in science, because they did not in- 
tend to affirm formally scientific statements as such, may it not 
hold equally well that they wrote down many apparently his- 
torical statements without intending formally and in their own 
name to affirm and teach them in a literal historical sense ? 
And if they did not intend thus to affirm and teach them, then 
the inspired writers are not responsible for the deficiencies 
which, when they are literally interpreted, may exist in them. 
For, once more, a man is responsible only for what he intends 
formally to affirm. 

Put in a somewhat tuller form, the position of these critics 
is this: Whatever the Bible formally teaches is infallibly true. 
The Bible formally teaches only what the sacred author in- 
tended to teach. Consequently, to know whether a biblical 
statement is formally taught, it is first necessary to know 
whether, and in what sense, the inspired writer intended to 
teach it. In answer to the natural question, How can we dis- 
cover the writer’s intention? the answer is given that our chief 
means to this end is in knowing to what class of literature his 
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book belongs. Is his book a parable? Then we know that 
he does not formally intend to furnish us with accurate his- 
tory, but rather that he puts together real or imagined inci- 
dents with the imtention of teaching a moral lesson. It is my 
mistake, therefore, if I strive to extort accurate history out of 
a book which never intended to teach it. Again, is his book a 
poem dealing with historical incidents? If so, I should be utterly 
wrong in seeking in it an absolute critical accuracy in histor- 
ical statements. I look for absolute historical accuracy in a 
scientifically written history ; but in a historical poem I should 
expect to find only a general and substantial correspondence 
with fact, and should not be at all shocked if I discovered a 
certain free play of imagination, a certain license of impas- 
sioned utterance, a certain figurative ornateness of language 
which would not be admitted into a work of rigorously critical 
character. And no sensible man would say that the poet has 
taught error, that he is guilty of falsehood, that his work is to 
be despised. He did not tormally intend to write accurate 
history, and it is unfair to try him by a totally different stand- 
ard from the one he had in mind when he wrote. He wrote 
according to the standard of poetic truth, and only by that 
standard should he be judged, when there is question of his cor- 
respondence with fact. Still again, let us suppose, merely as a 
hypothesis, if one wishes to put it no more strongly, that the 
inspired author of Genesis put into his earlier chapters such 
‘ancestral lore and immemorial traditions as he could gather, 
concerning the origins of his own people and of mankind. 
What does he therein formally intend to affirm and teach? 
The Catholic upholders of the view we are now presenting 
answer: You can discover what he intends to teach through 
knowing the kind of book, or part of a book, in which he 
teaches it. Now, examining the early chapters of Genesis, we 
come to the conclusion that they belong to the species of liter- 
ature called folk-tradition, ancestral lore, tribal memories of 
the beginnings of things. Consequently it is this lore and 
these traditions which the writer formally intended to set before 
us. And if so, he did not formally intend to teach critical, 
rigorously accurate history. Therefore, we should not judge 
those chapters by the severe truth-standards of critical his- 
tory, but by the less exacting truth-standards of folk-tradi- 
tion and ancestral lore. And in thus judging, we are primarily 
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wishing not to extricate ourselves from difficulties, but to do 
justice to the sacred writer by not forcing him to teach for- 
mally what he never intended to teach formally. 

According to this view, therefore, it is by knowing the 
literary kind of composition to which a book belongs that we 
can find what the writer intended in a strict sense to affirm 
and teach. And, secondly, we must not set up the same truth- 
standards for all literary forms. There will be rigorously 
accurate truth for critical history; poetic truth for poetry; the 
general truth of folk-tradition for a book of folk-tradition; 
ethical truth for an ethical book; the looser truth of historical 
fiction for a book of historical fiction; and so on through as 
many literary forms as we may find. - Father von Hummelauer, 
the eminent Jesuit scholar, enumerates ten different literary 
forms to be found in the Bible, and he warns. us not to ac- 
cuse the sacred writer of error until we have found which 
of these forms he has adopted, and have measured his state- 
ments by the truth-standard corresponding to that form. If 
we do this, Father von Hummelauer tells us, we shall never 
make the accusation at all, 

One important word of caution the scholars who maintain 
this opinion never fail to utter. And that is, that whenever 
an historical statement in the Bible is an essential part of dog- 
ma, that statement is. to. be regarded as strictly and formally 
affirmed by the inspired writer. For example, that there was 
a fall of man is, beyond all doubt, taught formally by the 
author of Genesis. _ Of this Catholics are certain, not because 
of a,literary analysis of the narrative, but because of a dog- 
matic pronouncement of the Church. 

Even from this brief outline of a position on inspiration 
now in high favor among Catholic experts in Scripture, and in 
equal disfavor among some Catholic experts in speculative theol- 
ogy, it may be clear how far-reaching it is, and how well 
adapted to answering objections brought in the name of his- 
tory against Holy Writ. There is still one other feature, how- 
ever, which broadens still more our conception of inspiration, 
and we must not omit mentioning it. This feature consists in 
taking account of the quotations in Scripture. That Scripture 
quotes from non-canonical sources is a commonplace known to 
everybody. The second book of Macchabees is.a quotation or 
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compilation from Jason of Cyrene. The books of Kings inform 
us that they make use of the book of the deeds of Solomon, the 
Annals of the Kings of Israel, and the Annals of the Kings of 
Judah. And as for first and second Paralipomenon, any one who 
has ever read them knows how dependent upon other sources 
they are. Now when a sacred author explicitly makes use of 
other documents, does he a/ways vouch formally for the truth of 
those documents? We have no reason to think he does in all 
instances. The compiler of Second Macchabees transcribes a 
letter sent by the Jews of Jerusalem to the Jews of Egypt, in 
which it is said that at the time of the captivity Jeremias hid the 
ark ina cave. Does the inspired writer who gives us a copy of . 
this letter intend to pledge himself to the truth of this incident ? 
There is no dogmatic and most assuredly no critical reason 
for thinking that he does. He may have given us. the letter, 
and he was inspired to give it of course, without intending to 
guarantee every statement it contained. And if we can. say 
this of explicit quotations, where there is .mention of the 
sources employed, why can it not hold of implicit quotations 
where no sources are mentioned, but where criticism neverthe- 
less discovers traces of various documents? For example, 
when Paralipomenon and Kings openly disagree, or when, as 
sometimes happens, the books of Kings are not in harmony 
among themselves, is it not a legitimate conclusion that the 
authors of these books used source-documents which disagreed, 
even though they do not mention these documents? It cer- 
tainly seems a legitimate conclusion, and equally lawful does 
it seem to infer that the sacred authors, thus implicitly quot- 
ing their sources, do not a/ways intend to be formally respon- 
sible for what their’sources contain. A decision of the Bibli- 
cal Commission warns us that we are not to insist upon this 
view of quotations unless there is good reason for so doing, 
‘but the principle that the inspired man does not necessarily 
vouch for the objective literal truth of the documents which 
he quotes, still stands as unquestionably tenable. 

With the help then of the two principles, that the literary 
form of a book indicates what the author intended formally to 
affirm, and secondly that quotations, whether implicit or explic- 
it, are not always formally guaranteed by the sacred author, 
we may answer, say the broader school of Catholic critics, what- 
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ever difficulties higher criticism or comparative religion may 
fling against the veracity and inerrancy of Scripture. These 
principles at all events, whether one ultimately accepts them 
to the full or not, have this to recommend them, that the 
chief upholders of them are not only theologians, but scientific 
biblical critics also; whereas those that are foremost in oppos- 
ing them are not, as a rule, versed in the method and ac- 
quainted with the processes of criticism, but are merely theo- 
logians who live in a mental world of abstract principles, and 
have not the critic’s sensitiveness to facts. This, of course, im- 
plies no disparagement of theologians as such. It is simply 
saying that their science is predominantly deductive, and the 
science of criticism is predominantly inductive. But, as we 
have now reached the limit of our space, we must reserve for 
next month a more detailed account of the grievances of the 
theologians against their brothers, the critics. That contro- 
versy will bring us at length to the remarkable book which 
was named at the head of this article, a book which speaks 
in behalf of conservative theology, but in softer accents than, 
in such debates, we are usually accustomed to hear. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











THE POPE AND THE FRENCH SEPARATION LAW. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 
i. 


EN the October issue of THE. CATHOLIC WoRLD 
e Mr. Max Turmann has presented a comprehen- 
sive, clear exposition of the scope of the French 
Separation Law from the legal point of view, 
and set forth its character as a measure of legal 
confiscation on an enormous scale. He has also indicated, par- 
tially at least, how, notwithstanding its cynical preamble an- 
nouncing that the Republic guarantees to all citizens liberty of 
conscience, it grossly outrages the religious rights of the laity, 
and interferes even more deeply with the clergy in the dis- 
charge of their sacred office. 

The spoliation of the Church which it effects would alone 
bz ample grounds for its denunciation by the Supreme Pastor. 
But the thought that occurs to many, not fully acquainted with 
the nature of the crisis and the principles at stake in it, is that, 
after all, half a loaf is better than no bread; and, would it 
not be wiser to conform to the Law in order to benefit by the 
concessions that it makes, rather than to lose all by refusing to 
establish the associations to which the Government is ready to. 
turn over the churches, episcopal and parochial residences, 
seminaries, and movable church properties? Acceptance of the 
present Law, besides the incalculable benefit of placing in the 
hands of the Pope all ecclesiastical nominations, a privilege 
which he never enjoyed when Catholicism reigned supreme in 
France, would assure many other advantages. The edifices for 
divine worship would be indefinitely granted to the faithful; 
the enjoyment of clerical residences and seminaries, also, would 
be assured for a fixed period, with provision for renewal of the 
tenure; Catholic associations would enter upon the administra- 
tion of two hundred million francs worth of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty; and the pensions and allowances legally secured would, 
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at least temporarily, provide for the personal support of the 
clergy. On the other hand, should Catholics refuse to form the 
projected associations before the beginning of next year, the 
government may, and, by many voices whose past prophecies 
have never failed to come to pass, it declares that, if the Law 
is not complied with, it will, to a certainty, take possession of 
every scrap of ecclesiastical property, real and personal, through- 
out France, and turn out of their residences, without a centime 
for their needs, every archbishop and bishop and every priest, 

Nor do the consequences stop here. Reasoning from con- 
ditions with which they are familiar, Americans might say, and 
indeed the secular press has frequently said, that the execution 
of the Law, while it might impoverish the Church, would at 
least leave her perfectly free in France, as she is in America, 
to pursue her mission; and if faith is strong, the faithful would 
provide the necessaries for the religious worship and the sup- 
port of the clergy. Then, independent of government interfer- 
ence, they could worship God according to their consciences, 
This is a mistake. French law is exceedingly strict concern- 
ing public meetings and associations of every kind. Such 
‘ meetings are in danger of being suppressed by the police, un- 
less they have legal authorization; associations, too, must have 
legal recognition before they can possess property. Now the 
Law of 1905 is not merely a law for the separation of Church 
and State; it regulates and prescribes the conditions under 
which public religious worship may be legally carried on. 
_Can it be doubted that, in case Catholics should fail to legal- 
ize their status by compliance with the demands of the present 
Law, and should continue to exercise religious worship public- 
ly, only a very short time would elapse before the legislature 
would proceed to the suppression of such assemblies? The 
temper of the French legislature for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury is a sufficient answer to the question. 

Yet, in the face of this grave alternative, after long and 
harrowing deliberation, his Holiness has judged it his duty to 
forbid the Catholics of France to form themselves into such 
associations as the Law demands. Evidently behind this grave 
decision there is more than a question of material goods; a 
principle of supreme moment must be involved. To understand 
the paramount issue at stake, the point of view must shift. 
from the legal to the canonical side of the question. 
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In the two Encyclicals which he has addressed to. the 
French Church the Holy Father has plainly stated the reasons 
for which he feels bound to set his face sternly against any 
acceptance of the Law of 1905, as it stands. The first letter 
bears the date, February 11, of the present year. It opens with 
a review of the several steps taken in recent years by the leg- 
islature to de-Catholicize France and prepare the way to the 
final separation of Church and State. He recalls the patience 
and kindness exercised by the Holy See in the face of grave 
provocation, in order to prevent the rupture. He next lays 
down the Catholic doctrine concerning the relations of Church 
and State. If our limits allowed, his uncompromising words 
ought to be quoted in full; for they have not a merely local 
or transitory application; but we must be content to reproduce 
the principal passages. He says: ‘‘ The thesis that Church and 
State are to be separated is absolutely false and a highly per- 
nicious error. Based, indeed, on the principle that the State 
ought not to recognize any religion, it is, in the first place, 
gravely injurious to God; for the Creator of man is also the 
founder of human societies, and he preserves them in exist- 
ence as he sustains us. We owe him, therefore, not merely 
private, but also public and social worship. Besides, this 
thesis is the negation of the supernatural order. It, in fact, 
limits the activity of the State to the mere pursuit of pub- 
lic prosperity during this life, which is but the proximate 
end of political societies; and it ignores, as a matter en- 
tirely foreign to it, their ultimate end, which is eternal happi- 
ness proposed to man at the close of this transitory existence. 
Yet, since the present order of things, which belongs to time, 
is subordinated to the attainment of the supreme good, the 
civil power not only ought not place any obstacles to this 
attainment, but it ought also to aid us thereto.” The august 
teacher proceeds to expound the relations established by God 
between the Church and the State: ‘‘These two societies, the 
religious and the civil, have the same subjects, though each 
exercises its power over them in a sphere proper to itself. 
Whence it results that many affairs arise of such a nature that 
they fall within the jurisdiction of both. When, therefore, there 
is no accord between Church and State, these matters common 
to both easily produce disputes which may become very acute 
on both sides, and, to the great disturbance of minds, obscure 
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the truth.” Besides, he continues, the State suffers; for it 
will neither prosper nor long endure unless it gives religion 
its rightful place. Therefore the Roman Pontiffs, notably Leo 
XIIL, were ever on the alert to condemn the doctrine of the 
separation of Church and State. And the Pontiff quotes Leo 
XIII., in “Immortale Dei”: ‘‘To exclude the Church, whose 
author is God himself, from the active life of the nation, from 
the laws, from the education of youth, from domestic society, 
is to fall into grave and pernicious error.” 

After demonstrating the injustice involved, from the diplo- 
matic point of view, in the rupture of the Concordat, Pius X. 
comes to the Law itself, and points out its radically intolerable 
feature, It would osganize religious worship on a basis in ir- 
reducible conflict with the divinely established constitution of 
the Catholic Church. ‘‘ The Church is, essentially, an unequal 
society; that is to say, a society comprising two categories of 
persons, the pastors and the flock, those who occupy a rank in 
the different degrees of the hierarchy, and the multitude of the 
faithful. These categories are distinct from each other in such 
manner that in the pastoral body alone reside the right and 
the authority necessary to promote the end of the society and 
direct all the members to it; as to the multitude, it has no 
other duty than to allow itself to be conducted, and, like a 
faithful flock, to obey its shepherds.” 

- The Pontiff proceeds to point out how completely the 
régime contemplated by the French legislators contravenes the 
hierarchical principle above set forth, by assigning to the faith- 
ful a preponderant voice in the: administration of the tem- 
poralities: ‘‘ Contrary to these principles, the Law of Separa- 
tion attributes the administration and the guardianship of pub- 
lic worship, not to the hierarchical body divinely instituted by 
Christ, but to an association of citizens.” It is not to be 
understood that the Law excludes the clergy from the corpor- 
ations, nor that the Pope so reads it. There is nothing in the 
Law to prevent the priest .or the bishop from being a member 
of the association. But it. recognizes no right in him to be 
there in virtue of his office; still less does it acknowledge any 
authority to preside and rule. The Pope’s meaning is that, 
ignoring the Church organization and its hierarchically insti- 
tuted authority, the State creates by its own authority a civil 
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corporation with which alone it will have to do in ajl that 
concerns religious worship; and it consigns to this body the 
charge of ecclesiastical property. ‘‘On this association it con- 
fers a judicial form and personality, and in everything that re- 
gards religious cult it considers it as the sole possessor of 
civil rights and responsibilities. This association it is which 
will receive the use of the sacred edifices; possess all eccle- 
siastical goods, movable and immovable; dispose, though only 
temporarily, of episcopal palaces, presbyteries, and seminaries ; 
regulate collections, and receive alms and legacies destined to 
the service of religion. On the hierarchical body of pastors 
it guards absolute silence.” 

Here, then, is the most obnoxious feature of the Law. 
Upon it, almost exclusively, has turned the immense volume of 
discussion that has arisen in France during the past six or 
eight months. Every clause of the Law derives its main im- 
portance from the bearing it has upon the exclusion of author- 
itative action in religious affairs. The Pope continues: ‘If 
the Law prescribes that the associations are to be constituted 
in conformity with the general rules of organizations of the 
cult whose exercise they propose to insure, on the other hand 
care has been taken to declare that, on all disputes that shall 
arise relative to their goods, the Council of State alone shall 
have competence. These associations themselves, therefore, 
shall bé so subjected to the civil power that nothing will be 
left, to the ecclesiastical authority. Nobody can fail to see at 
a glance how injurious this arrangement is to the Church, how 
adverse to her rights and to her divine constitution.” Further- 
more, the Pope remarks that the Law is so vaguely formulated 
as to lend itself largely to arbitrary interpretation, and that 
consequently there is reason to dread that, from the interpre- 
tation that would be put upon it, if it once were in operation, 


still greater evils might be dreaded. He dwells upon the re- 


sults that would follow the application of the Law; the ob- 
struction of religious teaching ; the enactment of special penalties 
against the clergy under pretense of safeguarding public order; 
restrictions of different kinds on the exercise of worship; and, 
in short, the taking away from the Church “of the resources 
which constitute the human means necessary to her existence 
and the fulfilment of her mission.” ‘*‘ Wherefore,” the Pontiff 
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proceeds, “we solemnly and with al] our strength protest, 
against the proposal, against the voting, and against the pro- 
mulgation of this Law, declaring that it never can be alleged 
against the imprescriptible and unchangeable rights of the 
Church.” 


II. 


While this act of the Pope condemned the Law de jure, 
the question still remained to be decided whether, within the 
limits granted by the Law, some modus vivendi might not be 
contrived which would permit a compromise that, while unjust 
and unsatisfactory to the Church, and, because of necessity, 
accepting the separation of Church and State, might neverthe- 
less be tolerated by the Church, to avoid the greater evils of 
total sequestration. In the end of May the French Episcopate 
met to consider whether the civil law could be reconciled with 
the rights of the Church. A notable body of eminent French 
Catholics addressed to the bishops a petition begging that they 
would undertake to find a way out of the difficulty, and at 
the same time somewhat boldly indicated the basis upon which 
a satisfactory solution of the problem might, in their judgment, 
easily be discovered. The document was drawn up by M. 
Brunetiére. The petitioners insisted that Article 4 contained 
the liberating phrase. To understand their contention it is 
necessary to recur to the text of the Law for the chief clauses 
of the articles which fix the character of the associations. The 
first runs thus: ‘‘ Article 4.—Within a year from the date of the 
promulgation of the present Law, the real and personal prop- 
erty of the menses, parochial boards of trustees, presbyteral 
councils, consistories, etc., etc., subject to all the charges and 
specifications for their employment, with which they are en- 
cumbered, shall be transferred by the legal representatives of 
those establishments to the associations, complying with the 
general rules of organization of the religion cf which they pro- 
pose to ensure the practice, which-shall be legally formed ac- 
cording to the provisions of Article 19, for the practice of 
that religion in the former districts of the said establishments.” 

“Article 8.—In the event of an ecclesiastical establishment 
having failed to proceed, within the period fixed by Article 4, 
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to the assignments above prescribed, the assignment shall be 
provided for by decree. In cases where the property assigned 
in pursuance of Article 4, and of the first paragraph of the 
present Article, is claimed either at once or subsequently by 
several associations formed for the practice of the same re- 
ligion, the assignment which may have been made by such 
property, either by the representatives of the establishment or 
by decree, may be contested before the Council of State in its 
judicial capacity, which shall give its decision after taking into 
account all the circumstances of fact.’”’ Very slender powers 
of imagination are required to picture the possible disasters to 
religion that might be wrought by a Council of State, composed 
of men hostile to the Church, in case of a schismatical or re- 
bellious group of a congregation endeavoring to make itself 
master of the church. The history of the ¢rusteeship era in 
this country carries strong testimony on this point. 

“‘ Article 19.—These associations must have for their exclusive 
object the practice of a religion, and must have a minimum of 
membership as follows: In communes of less than 1,000 in- 
habitants, seven persons; in communes of 1,000 to 20,coo in- 
habitants, fifteen persons; in communes of over 20,000 inhab- 


" itants, twenty-five adults domiciled or resident within the ec- 


clesiastical district.’”’ These conditions ensure the overwhelm- 
ing predominance of the lay membership. ‘ Notwithstanding 
any clause to the contrary in the statutes, the acts of the finan- 
cial administration of the property carried out by the managers 
or directors shall be, at least once a year, presented to the 
control of the general meeting of the members of the associa- 
tion, and submitted to its approval.” Other clauses follow 
permitting the associations to receive collections and donations 
for worship and for the maintenance of the buildings, as well 
as to give the surplus of their receipts to other associations 
formed for the same object. Article 20 authorizes these asso- 
ciations to form unions having a central administration or di- 
rectorate. This article permits the formation of diocesan and 
national unions. 

To the Commission of prelates, formed at the meeting of 
the hierarchy, consisting of the Cardinal Archbishops of Paris, 
Bordeaux, Lyons, and Rennes, the Archbishop of Albi, and 
the Bishops of Lugon and Soissons, Mgr, Fulbert-Petit, Arch - 
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bishop of Besangon, presented a scheme of associations that 
would, it was maintained, prove to be at once legal and canon- 
ical, It provided for the authoritative quality of the pas- 
tor and the bishop; it laid down conditions of membership 
that would exclude all but orthodox and approved Catholics; 
and it provided for the constitution of diocesan unions under 
the control of the bishop. _The scheme, which is said to 
have received the approbation of the majority of the prelates, 
was published in the Széc/e towards the end of August, and 
was immediately assailed with severe criticism, which attacked 
it as being neither legal nor canonical. Besides, a strong party 
reprobated any attempt that would mean acceptance of the 
Law, which was denounced as a skilfully prepared trap designed 
to put the cause of Catholicism legally at the mercy of ulterior 
malevolent legislation. Meanwhile, the second Encyclical, 
‘‘Gravissime Nos,” August 10, appeared, in which the Pope 
categorically forbade Catholics to form associations in ccmpli- 
ance with the Law. Reiterating his exposition of the antago- 
nism between the Law and his divine rights, he declared: 
“Therefore, relative to the associations, such as the Law de- 
mands, we decree absolutely that they cannot be formed with- 
out violating the sacred rights which touch the very: life of 
the Church.” This clear command satisfied and strengthened 
the party of resistance, and struck at the movement. towards 
acceptance. 

But the Encyclical contained another passage of a less per- 
emptory character, which seemed to suggest that it might be 
profitable to examine whether some other form of association, 
at once legal and canonical, might not be devised that would 
afford escape from the menacing disaster. ‘ But,” ran the 
message, ‘‘as we have no hope or this, the Law remaining as 
it is, we declare that it is not permissible to essay this other 
kind of association until, in a manner legal and certain (/e- | 
gitimo certoque), it shall be assured that the divine constitution 
of the Church, the immutable rights of the Roman Pontiff and 
the bishops, as well as their authority over the goods necessary 
to the Church, particularly over the sacred edifices, shall, in 
the said associations, be irrevocably protected: Will the con- 
trary we cannot, without betraying our charge and entailing 
ruin upon the Church of France.” 
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This declaration cleared the air and brought forth a magnifi- 
cent manifestation of devotion and obedience from all ranks of 
the French Church. Clergy and laity declared that, come what 
may, the orders and counsels of the Holy See shall be their 
rule of action: There did not, however, ensue a corresponding 
unity of view as to the immediate question of whether any 
satisfactory system of association, within the scope of the Law, 
might be arranged. On September the third, Mgr. Touchet 
published a memoire juridique et théologique severely criticising 
the plan presented by Mgr. Fulbert Petit. A prelate of equal 
learning and zeal, Mgr. Fuzet, issued a pamphlet, which received 
notice in the highest circles, in which he contends that it is 
possible to devise a plan of association that wil] not be less 
harmonious with canonical demands than is the form of eccle- 
siastical associations approved by the Church in Prussia. In re- 
ply to some of his critics, he has published an opinion delivered 
to him by the eminent jurist, M. Saleilles, professor of. com- 
parative legislation in the University of Paris. This authority 
states that a comparison of the Prussian and the French legal 
demands shows the latter to be less obnoxious to ecclesiastical 
rights than the former, especially with regard to episcopal au- 
thority: “‘ La Loi de 1905 ne parle pas de |’évéque, mais elle le 
rend omnipotent. La loi prussienne en parle officiellement mais 
ce pour l’asservir, voila toute, la difference.” Furthermore, he 
claims that the Prussian system introduces the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage into the Church, gives to the lay assembly pre- 
dominance over the pastor, and to the prefect predominance 
over the assembly. The Law of 1905 is, he judges, in many 
respects anti-canonical, but neither schismatic nor heretical. It 
is founded on an anti-canonical theory which substitutes the 
idea of association for that of foundation or establishment. 
“The Church,” he observes, “may have her own conception 
of the right of ownership ; she can, nevertheless, be a proprietor 
only on the condition that she conforms to the laws which re- 
gulate the rights of proprietorship in the — in which she 
finds herself.” 

At the present moment the discussion between the party of 
resistance and the party of acceptance, to use the terms of the 
hour, is prosecuted with a vigor that sometimes develops into 
acerbity, which must be excused in consideration of the tre- 
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mendous issue at stake. In some quarters the policy of resist- 
ance is inspired by the hope that, when the fateful moment ar- 
rives, the Government will recoil before the dangers to be 
dreaded from a rigid enforcement of the Law. It is doubtful 
whether there is much foundation for the hope. There is none 
at all if we may believe the statements of those spokesmen of 
the anti-clerical world, whose threats in the recent past have sel- 
dom failed of realization. When one observes the political affilia- 
tions of several organs of the press which are loudest in their 
advocacy of resistance, and almost ferociously oppose every pro- 
ject of compromise, one can scarcely escape the conviction that 
they are animated as much by political as by religious interests, 
and that the parties they represent would find some compensa- 
tion for the losses inflicted on religion by a crisis that would 
array all Catholic France -in solidarity with themselves against 
the Republic. All the journals and periodicals devoted to 
royalism, imperialism, or anti-Semitism vociferously applaud the 
condemnation of the Law; and they either ignore the provis- 
ions in. the Law, which to others seem to afford a ground for 
settlement, or they persistently insist that these passages will 
not bear a favorable construction; and, proclaiming that no 
understanding between the Church and the Republic is possible, 
they denounce as liberals, or cowards, or traitors, every person 
whose voice or pen endeavors to promote a peaceful solution. 
Their effusive praise of Pius X. for his present action is all the 
more remarkable when one recalls that this same section of the 
press, as far as it dared, exhibited its loyalty to the Pope by 
sullen silence or disrespectful protest, when Leo XIII. advised 
French Catholics that the time had come for them all to unite 
in cordial acceptance of the form of government that their 
country had adopted. 

Among the immense flood of publications that appear just 
now dealing with the momentous question of the day, several 
noticeable ones sustain the thesis that Article 4 implicitly pro- 
vides for the recognition of hierarchical authority, and for satis- 
factory tests for the orthodoxy of all persons to be admitted 
members of the associations. If, runs the argument, the asso- 
ciation is to be organized on lines conformable to the general 
organization of the cult it proposes to exercise, then a Catholic 
association must consist exclusively of persons in communion 
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with a curé, or pastor, in communion with a bishop, who, in turn, 
is in communion with the See of Rome. The Articles authoriz- 
ing central unions embracing a number of parish associations, 
provide for the direct intervention of episcopal authority. It is 
said that the publications of two eminent writers, MM. Emile 
Flourens and G. Theray, advocating this view, have profoundly 
impressed the Vatican. 

Another person whose ecclesiastical and civil standing, as 
well as his association with the Law, gives special authority to 
his opinion, the Abbé Gayraud, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, speaks to the point in a recent brochure. His cour- 
age and éloquence contributed, in no small measure, to the 
elimination or modification of some of the most drastic features 
of the original draft of the Law. He recalls the fact that dur- 
ing the course of the long debates which marked the passage 
of the bill, M. Briand, who was in charge of it, several times 
affirmed in the Chamber that Article 4 was intended to guar- 
antee that only orthodox Catholics, in communion with their 
pastors, should be eligible for admission to the Catholic asso- 
ciations, and that the associations should be organized with 
due regard to Catholic principles. Hence, even though the 
republican majority declares itself unalterably opposed to any 
modification of the Law, and are inexorably determined to 
press for its energetic and integral application, this resolution 
does not prevent them from permitting that what is implicit 
in the Law shall be made explicit. No modification is re- 
quired. All that is needed is that the declared intention of the 
legislator be made absolutely evident, certain, and incontesta- 
ble.’ When this is done the contingency contemplated in “ Gra- 
vissime Nos” will be realized; associations can be formed 
which legally and with assured certainty will safeguard the 
rights of the Roman Pontiff. Abbé Gayraud promises, at the 
_ meeting of the Chambers, to propose some amendments to this 
effect. Will success crown his efforts? Were one to consider 
merely the reasonableness of his demands, there would be no 
hesitation in answering, yes. But it is only too true that, as 
his Holiness has stated, the whole Law is studiously vague on 
most important points. And there is reason to suspect that 
the astute minds that drew it up brought to their task much 
knowledge of law, both canonical and civil, which they em- 
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ployed to conceal in vagueness the full ominous import and 
scope of the legislation. Add to this the fact that the destruc- 
tion of clericalism is the avowed object of the majority of the 
Chamber, can they be expected to budge from their position 
in order to provide for the continuation of clerical authority 
in France? 

In the universal gloom there is one splendid gleam of light: 
that is, the loyalty evinced by French Catholics towards the 
Church. It is expressed by a group that have recently ad- 
dressed the Holy Father; their words may be taken to ex- 
press the universal sentiment: ‘‘ Catholiques nous sommes par- 
ceque nous sommes avec vous; Catholiques nous demeurerons 
jusque dans le dechirement d’une guerre fratricide, parceque 
quoi qu’il arrive nous resterons avec vous.” If one might ven- 
ture a conjecture upon a condition of affairs so uncertain, it 
would be that some plan of association may be found that will 
satisfy the Pope. In any case, a general view of the situation 
affords reasonable grounds for trusting that to the last setting 
sun of. 1907 France, the eldest daughter of the Church, will 
not present the mournful spectacle of the abomination of deso- 
lation standing within her holy places. 

NoTE.—Since this article has gone to press it is reported that the Council of State has 


given a decision which interprets Article 4 to mean that only Catholics in acknowledged com- 
munion with ecclesiastical authority are eligible to membership in the associations. 
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FOGAZZARO AND HIS TRILOGY. 


BY L. E. LAPHAM: 


BZOME twenty years ago the first remark heard on 
meeting a friend, was: ‘‘Have you read Robert 
Elsemere ?”’ Likewise, for the last ten months, the 
Italians have been.asking each other: “ Have you 
eee «6Lread // Santo?” Since the stir in the religious 
aiid waite by the English novel, no book has appeared in any 
land that has created so much discussion, both gro and con, as 
Antonio Fogazzaro’s // Santo. Jl Santo came to light most dra- 
matically, amid a blare of sensational advertising and a blaze 
of multicolored posters, simultaneously in all parts of Italy, on 
the fifth of last November. It was recognized at once as a 
work of strong propagandist tendencies, in fact as a religious, 
political, and sociological tract in the shape of a novel, and 
calculated to do much harm or good.* It had a wide sale, and 
was read and discussed as no book has been read and dis- 
cussed in Italy within the memory of man. It was enthusi- 
astically received by the Liberals in politics as well as by the 
Liberals in religion, as a new gospel, and was as roundly con- 
demned by the Conservatives as revolutionary in the extreme. 
After a career of five months // Santo was placed upon the 
Index, and the author, who is a practical Catholic, made his 
submission to the decision of authority, in spite of the gibes — 
of the Liberals and his political confréres, some of whom even 
went so far as to demand the expulsion of the novelist from 
the Italian Senate, of which he is a member. 

Fogazzaro is a power in the intellectual life of modern 
Italy, and one of the leaders of a growing party within the 
Church in Italy, that must be reckoned with. This party, 
which was largely political at first, has, within the last decade, 
inaugurated a movement that is of the utmost importance to 
the life of the Church. The advance of modern science and 
the general decay of faith in the intellectual world have set 
many Catholic laymen thinking on lines for which they are but 


* The author said publicly that his book was a ‘‘libro di battaglia.”’ 
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ill prepared. While professing to be faithful to the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church, they feel that the Church is not up- 
to-date, that she is too backward in accepting modern science 
and- modern philosophy, thereby neglecting to cultivate wea- 
pons of warfare that alone can defend her in the inevitable 
struggle with the powers of darkness. In such an effort there 
will always be men whose zeal outruns their discretion, and 
who bring down the thunderbolt of condemnation upon the 
whole movement by some inconsiderate act. Such a mistake 
we consider the latest novel of Fogazzaro to be. 

il Santo is the third novel in which the members of the 
same family figure, and forms, with J/ Piccolo Mondo Antico, 
and ‘J: Piccolo Mondo Moderno, a sort of trilogy. It is our 
purpose to introduce these novels and their author to those of 
our readers that have not already made their acquaintance. 


I, 


Born in the year 1842, Antonio Fogazzaro’s youth was 
passed amid the exciting events that led up to the liberation 
of North Italy from the oppressive yoke of Austria, and in 
his father’s house, a rallying place for the patriots of Vicenza, 
he imbibed that intense love of his fatherland which has al- 
ways distinguished him in his literary and political career. 
The father, Mariano Fogazzaro, was a man of noble character, 
an ardent patriot, a student of the best literature, and a fair 
performer on the piano. The mother was a woman of charm- 
ing manner and exquisite musical taste, devoted to the educa- 
tion of her children. Both parents, says Pompeo Molmenti, 
the biographer of the poet, were genuinely religious, and scru- 
pulous in their observance of the rites of the Catholic Church. 
From his uncle, Guiseppi Fogazzaro, a priest, he early learned 
to venerate the name and to admire the works of Rosmini, a 
man destined to exercise an enduring influence upon the young 
Antonio’s mind. At the Liceo of his native city he came 
under the influence of the Abbot Giacomo Zanella, a man of 
no small poetical genius, who incited the young student to a 
serious study of Aischylus and Lucretius, among the ancients, 
and Heine among the moderns. A French translation of Byron 
intoxicated the young poet for the time being, but Heine’s in- 
fluence was the more enduring, and found expression in his 


first novel, Malombra. Thus Antonio was reared in an atmos- 
VOL, LXXXIV.—16 
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phere of patriotism, religion, and culture, three things that in- 
form all his literary output. 

As a young man Fogazzaro tried his hand at various kinds 
of poetry, but he was distracted by doubts as to the form of 
art to which he should devote his talents. At. the same time 
he was disturbed in his belief, and, although profoundly reli- 
gious in sentiment, he felt that he had ceased to. believe in 
any positive form of religion. He devoted himself assiduously 
to the reading of the most liberal writers. This period of 
scepticism was, however, merely a phase in Fogazzaro’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual development. His profoundly religious 
nature proved victorious. From the point of view of literary 
art such a victory proved to be of the greatest value. Only 
one that had passed through the fire of religious struggle 
could have drawn characters like Elena in Daniele Cortis and 
Luisa in // Piccolo Mondo Antico. In later years Fogazzaro re- 
marked to a friend: “I am a Catholic Christian; hence I 
accept all dogmas in their true and proper sense, from the in- 
spiration of the Sacred Scriptures to the infallibility ot the 
Pope.” 

Fogazzaro’s literary genius matured slowly, and although 
he had written a few occasional poems, and delivered three or 
four academic addresses, it was not till he had reached the 
age of thirty-four that he ventured before the public with his 
Miranda, a \ove tale in verse, for which the Frederika episode 
in Goethe’s “Dichtung und Wahrheit” furnished the motive. 
Already his love of strong character contrasts, that finds its 
highest expression.in // Piccolo Mondo Antico, is seen in the gen- 
tle and faithful Miranda and the capricious and fickle Enrico, 

Miranda was followed, in 1876, by Valsolda, a collection 
of lyrical poems, mostly celebrating the beauties of the poet’s 
childhood home, which is still his poetic hermitage, on the 
Lake of Lugano. Full of ideal beauty and artistic sense of 
form, many of the verses gave a glimpse into the secret 
chambers of a soul that sees all things “‘apparell’d in celestial 
light.” 


The light is born and dieth; 

What endureth of sunset and dawn? 
All, my Lord, 

Save the Eternal, in the world 

Is vain. 
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But it was not in the field of poetry that Fogazzaro was to 
obtain his greatest success. In 1872 he had addressed the 
Accadémia Olimpica of his native town, Vicenza, ‘‘On the Fu- . 
ture of the Novel in Italy,” and exposed his views of the scope 
and structure of the modern novel. Nine years passed, how- 
ever, before the author put his theories into practice, in the 
novel Malombra. In the meantime, Zola had made Naturalism 
the shibboleth of novelists, which, under the more respectable 
name of “ verismo,” attracted many writers in Italy into its 
toils. It is to Fogazzaro’s great credit that he resisted this 
tendency, and ranged himself on the side of Manzoni, Chateau- 
briand, and the French Romanticists. He is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Manzoni, whom he considers his master in literature. 
Malomiéra is full of the extravagances and exuberances of sen- 
timent and ‘style that young authors find so difficult to avoid. 
At the time of its composition the author was especially inter- 
ested in spiritualism and the problems of pre-existence; and 
the whole action of the novel revolves about a superstitious 
dream of the heroine, who feels herself possessed by the soul 
of her grandmother. Although severely criticised for its super- 
natural and spiritualistic elements, Mal/omdra raised the repu- 
tation of the author very materially, and encouraged him to 
persist in this form of writing. 

From the beginning Fogazzaro has taken ‘his art seriously, 
and all his novels have a purpose. He delights in the most 
vital struggles of the spirit with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. He delves deep into the secrets of the human soul, and 
exposes them by concrete, objective representation, rather than 
by psychological analysis. We learn to know his characters, 
not by description, but as we learn to know our friends, by 
daily converse with them, by seeing them act and hearing them 
speak. In Daniele Cortis, his next novel, Fogazzaro exhibits 
all the qualities of his genius, his power of describing a great 
moral conflict, and of making his characters live. Although 
Daniele Cortis comes very near being a roman d'adultére, after 
the French model, there is nothing of the sultry sensual atmos- 
phere about it such as characterizes the latter. FFogazzaro always 
keeps his readers in the pure air of idealism, even when dealing 
with the most delicate questions of sexual love. He is a sincere 
writer and obeys his belief in the ideal, without blinking the real. 
In fact he is an Ideal-Realist, paradoxical as that may seem. 
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Daniele Cortis is the story of the love of a young politician 
for Elena, the wife of the Duke di Santa Giulia. Cortis is a 
tried Christian, a man of high ideals in religion, love, and poli- 
tics, and asks only for the ideal love of his lady. Though not 
religious like Cortis, Elena has a lofty sense of honor and 
duty, and returns him the Jove he asks. We have here two 
extraordinary characters, but not improbable ones, much less 
impossible. With an open mind for all that is noble and beau- 
tiful, they are yet subject to all the modern passions; Daniele, 
profoundly religious, finds in his faith the courage and strength 
to resist; Elena preserves her virtue by obedience to the dic- 
tates of self-respect and loyalty to her principles of right. In- 
spired by the love for a woman that can never be his, and 
who has followed her worthless husband to America, Cortis 
throws himself into politics. Elected Deputy, he opposes the 
low, utilitarian. views of his fellow-legislators. In his ardent 
imagination he dreams of a happy land where religion will in- 
spire noble ideals and noble deeds. In spite of difficulties, he 
still clings to his Utopian ideas. He was not born for the’ base 
happiness of the multitude. He needs must love, and suffer 
for what he loves. ‘Then alone I am happy, then I feel the 
vital flame within my soul, like the benediction of God, then I 
feel all the dignity of my manhood, all my strength.” 

Cortis inaugurates a new party, a sort of Christian Democ- 
racy, a Catholic via media between the Clericals and the ex- 
treme Liberals. The programme of this party, as outlined in 
a speech of Cortis during his election campaign, is an expres- 
sion of the author’s own sentiments on the subject, for Fogaz- 
zaro stands out as one of the most prominent Catholic- Patriots, 
a combination of words that until lately was an absolute con- 
tradiction in the mind of most Italians. As an Italian gentle- 
man once remarked to the writer: “The two things dearest to 
a man’s heart are separated here in Italy. If you are a good 
Catholic you cannot be a good Italian, and vice versa.’’ How- 


. ever, to be a good Catholic and a good Italian is just what 


Fogazzaro has endeavored to accomplish in himself and in 
others, although many Liberals as well as Catholics think that 
he has failed, in one respect or the other. 

As a sort of intermezzo between the more serious novels, 
Daniele Cortis and Il Piccolo Mondo. Antico, Fogazzaro gave to 
the world a charming, if somewhat exuberantly sentimental, 
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novel in // Mistero del Poeta, a kind of modern Vita Nuova. 
Like the Vita Nuova, it is made up of prose and poetry, and 
the author has here included ‘some of. his most exquisite love- 
songs. Violet Yves is hardly possessed by her péet-lover, 
when she is snatched from him by death; but, like Beatrice, 
she still continues to be the life of his soul, the symbol of the 
ideal. He loves her with a spiritual love, and lives in the 
peace of anticipated reunion. In his conception of a love that 
finds its highest expression in being de-sensualized, Fogazzaro 
reminds us strongly of another Catholic poet, Coventry Pat- 
more, who has made conjugal love the corner-stone of his po- 
etical theology. In this as in other respects our author is al- 
most Dantesque. Like Dante, he is a poet, a mystic, a theo- 
logian, a Catholic patriot. And like Dante he has also writ- 
ten a trilogy, not of hell, purgatory, and heaven, but of mod. 
ern Italy, past, present, and future, as he conceives it. 


II. 


The first novel of this trilogy, // Piccolo Mondo Antico, ap- 
peared in 1896, and took the Italian reading public by storm.* 
In this work the author seems to have reached his highest 
powers. For simplicity and interest of plot, for fine delinea- 
tion of character that never descends into an over-nice psy- 
chological analysis, for beautiful descriptions of one of the 
loveliest regions of Italy, and for.a high moral and religious 
tone that never becomes didactic, // Piccolo Mondo Antico 
can hardly be matched by any modern novel in any tongue. 
It presents a deep and unified theory of life, that goes hand in 
hand with the faithful description of the daily life of the ‘‘ Little 
Ancient World” about the Lake of Lugano, which the author 
knows so intimately from his long residence there. 

At first this ‘‘ Little World”? seems small indeed, but it 
grows into larger significance by the interior life of the main 
characters, and their relation with the larger world outside, 
especially with the struggle for national indépendence. The 
political background of the story is formed by the events 
preceding the war of ’59, when Lombardy threw off the yoke 
of Austria, a period corresponding with the youth of the 
author. : 


* Arturo Graf, the poet and critic, hailed it as the only Italian novel since Manzoni’s 
1 Promessi Sposi worthy to be compared with that immortal work. 
¢ 
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All the characters seem to possess a real local color, and 
one cannot-help thinking that many of the traits of Franco 
Maironi, the young hero, belong-to the author himself. He is 
the “Signorino” of a noble and wealthy family, such as are 
found by the hundred in Italy to-day. Although endowed 
with a strong character, he suffers from the undisciplined edu- 
cation that such young men too often receive, and seems to. 
be drifting through life in a dreamy manner. He is one of 
those that need to be acted upon by extraordinary external | 
circumstances in order to bring out his sterling qualities of 
character. A man of the finest sentiment, a poet, a musician, 
he is unable to subject himself to any kind of discipline, and 
so remains a dilletante. He loves nature, art, his charming 
home, and his little bottle of choice wine; at the same time 
he is enthusiastic for all things high and noble, is filled with 
an ardent love of his country and its liberation, and dreams 
of joining the ranks of the fighters when the hour of freedom 
strikes. He hates the oppressors of his country with a pas- 
sion that does not hesitate to vent itself in words. Besides he 
is very religious, and punctilious in the performance of his 
Church duties, but his religion is also a matter of feeling, of 
fervent emotion, rather than of intellectual conviction. In fact, 
he has an utter detestation of all philosophical and religious 
discussion. He is a quasi mystic, and truth is revealed to him 
intuitively. _ Desiring to convert his sceptical wife, he sets to 
work to study the Summa Theologica, of St. Thomas, with 
great eagerness, in search of ‘‘a reason for the hope that was 
in him.” The study did not last long. 


The scholastic form of the treatise, the uniformity of the 
argumentation fro and con, the frigid Latin full of deep and 
colorless thought, dissipated in three days all his enthusiasm. 
He could not understand the argumerits; he had them ex- 
plained, and armed himself for the contest. But, like Saul’s 
armor on David, they weighed him down. He could not pre- 
sent himself to his wife in cap and gown, a spear of theology 
in one hand and a shield of metaphysics in the other. He 
recognized that he was not made to philosophize, that he 
lacked the mind to argue logically ; or, at least, that his emo- 
tional heart, full of likes and dislikes, was continually inter- 
posing for or against, according to his sympathies. One 
evening he was playing the Andante of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
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op. 28, when he exclaimed to himself, trembling with emo- 
tion: ‘* That’s it; that’s it!’’ None of the Fathers, none of 
the Doctors could communicate the religious sentiment like 
Beethoven. He put his whole soul into the music and wished 
that Luisa were there that he might play the divine Andante 
to her in a prayer of unspeakable ecstasy. 


No other passage of the book so well exhibits his religious 
temper of mind. 

This undisciplined Idealist finds himself in an atmosphere 
in which the wind is quite sharp. The national movement has 
reached its flood tide. A deep chasm of sentiment divides the 
people, although the “ Little World” moves on as usual, and 
the political friends of Austria live in kindly intercourse with 
her enemies. 

Franco Maironi has been brought up, and still lives, in the 
house of his aristocratic grandmother, the Marchesa Maironi, 
thoroughly ‘Austrian in sympathy, who wishes to marry him 
to a young lady of noble family in Milan, and threatens to 
disinherit him unless he gives, up the girl of his choice, Luisa 
Rigey, the daughter of a French teacher, now dead, and an 
Italian mother. 

The novel begins here. It is not a love story in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. It is rather the story of married life 
and of the serious conflict of totally different temperaments. 
Franco and Luisa appear from the first as antagonists, though 
bound to each other by a real and warm love. 

Luisa, half French in character as she isin blood, possesses 
very little of the Italian femininity. She is clear-headed, de- 
cisive, and cold, where ‘Franco is warm-hearted, enthusiastic, and 
irresolute. She hesitates to reveal her inmost thoughts even 
to her husband. To her, action is the only evidence of truth ; 
to him, it is emotional insight. So her attitude toward reli- 
gion is quite different from his; she welcomes every tempta- 
tion to doubt, and endeavors to argue with it; while he, like a 
good Catholic, expels any idea that might in the least disturb 
his faith. She is strong-minded, and must know the reason for 
everything. Self-possessed, self-confident, daring in her specu- 
lations, sure of the decisions of her own mind, she resembles 
very decidedly the “new woman” in her attitude toward life. 
At the same time she possesses a certain enthusiasm, that is 
kept under restraint by her strong head. 
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The young couple are without means, and as the old Mar- 
chesa has disinherited Franco, they are dependent on Luisa’s 
maternal uncle, a civil engineer in the employ of the Austrian 
government. This uncle is a magnificent. character, a man of 
the largest heart and unselfish simplicity. He is one of those 
retiring, unobtrusive individuals, whose quiet influence is of the 
greatest worth to those about him. His one thought is to 
provide for the young couple during the first years of their 
married life. Franco accepts his help as a matter of course, 
and here the difference between his way of thinking and his 
wife’s reveals itself for the first time. For Luisa feels that this 
idle existence at the expense of another is unmanly. Mean- 
while the old Marchesa is at work, and arouses the suspicions 
of the Government in regard to her nephew’s national sympa- 
thies. The house is searched, and an old sword, that the uncle 
has kept as a souvenir, is used against him and he is deprived 
of his position. Then begins a period of distress, relieved only 
by the sunlight brought into the house by their little daughter, 
Maria, the joy of her great-uncle. Misery and want stare the 
young couple in the face, and force Franco into a decision. 
He determines to go to Turin, not only to work for the sup- 
port of his family, but also to help the cause of Italian free- 
dom. He has to leave in secret in order to evade the eyes of 
the Austrian spies. Just before he goes, however, Luisa is 
thrown into a state of great excitement by the discovery of the 
existence of a will made by Franco’s grandfather, in which he 
disinherits the old Marchesa and leaves all his property to the 
grandson. Franco had known of the will, but had generously 
determined never to make any use of it, feeling that to make 
it public would brand his grandmother not only as dishonest, but 
also as a repudiated wife. When he learns that the friend who 
has the will in keeping has, as he supposes, at the instigation 
of Luisa, made an attempt to coerce the grandmother into a 
reconciliation, he is beside himself with anger; and the night 
before he leaves the little home he upbraids his wife most bit- 
terly. This scene shows the utter incompatibility of their char- 
acters; the contrast between the energetic nature of Luisa, who 
insists upon her rights, especially against the usurpation of the 
grandmother, and the high moral idealism of Franco is power- 
fully drawn. They are as fond of each other as ever, but are 
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separated now by a world of temperamental differences. Only 
the little Maria, four years old, still forms.a bond of union. 

Luisa, at home alone with her uncle and child, feels more 
and more the consciousness of her self sufficiency. But a ter- 
rible punishment awaits her. Just as she goes out to intercept 
the grandmother and to upbraid her, even as she has the bit- 
ter words on her lips, the sharp cry pierces her ear: “ Jesu 
' Maria! Signora Luisa!” and her child, the little Maria, had 
fallen. into the lake and was drowned. 

This scene is painted with all the realistic power of the 
modern artist. The judgment of God seems at first too hard. 
Had she sinned so grievously in defending the rights of her 
child and-of her husband? But as one punishes the dearest 
child most, so the author seems to plunge this beloved child 
of his fancy into the depths of misery in order to purify her 
soul. | 

The rest of the story is devoted to Luisa. All that has 
gone before seems merely a preparation for the struggle that 
takes place in her soul. The loss of Maria dries up the very 
springs of her being. She “skirts the howling desert of un- 
belief,” doubts the existence of God, of a divine providence in 
the world. She tries to get into communication with her dead 
child by means of spiritualism, and in despair is about to take 
her own life. At this juncture she receives a letter from Franco, 
urging her to meet him at a certain point on Lake Maggiore 
as he passes through with the troops. She dreads a meeting 
with her husband, as she feels that the bond of union between 
them has been irremediably broken. But she finally yields to 
the entreaties of her good old uncle, and sets out with him for 
Isola Bella. The meeting proves to be Luisa’s salvation. Under 
the sunlight of Franco's hopeful nature, and the warmth of his 
caresses her frozen heart melts, and she returns home with the 
hope of new life, born of motherhood, in her bosom. 

There is a profound theory of life to be read in this novel, 
although Fogazzaro is too great an artist to expose it by analy- 
sis. The teaching, however, igs unmistakable. It is evident es- 
pecially in the last chapter, where the meeting is described. 


‘* For me,’’ said Luisa, ‘‘ it would be better to end all in 
the lake.’’ Her husband put his arm around her and drew 
her from the parapet, released her, and, raising his arms in 
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the air, exclaimed: ‘‘ You talk like that! You who always 
said you accepted life as a struggle? And this is your way 
of meeting it? Once I thought you were the stronger. Now 
I see that I am the stronger, much the stronger ! ’’ 


It is his religion, however unintellectual and emotional it 
may be, that gives Franco his strength, and enables him to 
gtapple with the trials of life and throw them; while Luisa, 
much the stronger character naturally, but without faith, suc- 
cumbs under burdens that her self-sufficiency cannot sustain. 
She has relied upon her own strength, and it fails when most 
needed. This strength she is to find by a return to her former 
faith. 

We have spoken only of the main characters, but the sub- 
ordinate ones are no mere lay figures. The old, formal Mar- 
chesa, with her aristocratic prejudices; the mild and religious 
Teresa Rigey, Luisa’s mother; the simple-minded and generous- 
-hearted uncle, Piero Ribera; the unscrupulous Pasotti—are so 
vividly drawn that they live in the memory as real people. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

















Current Events. 


The problems of Russia still re- 
Russia. main unsolved; in fact, no solution 
appears to be in sight. The em- 
pire seems to be one weltering mass of chaos and conflict, 
_ and yet it holds together and has, or is supposed to have, 
a ceftain majesty and power. However great the sufferings 
of large numbers of his subjects may be, the Tsar has not 
been withheld by them from the enjoyment afforded by yacht- 
‘ing, fishing, hunting, although rumors have been afloat that a 
deep laid plot against his life was the cause of the prolonga- 
tion of his vacation. M. Stolypin remains in the possession of 
such power as is possessed by a Russian premier, and is pre- 
paring for the election of the second Duma. This is the one 
ground of hope for the future. However strong the powers in 
favor of despotic power may be, they have not ventured as 
yet to abolish openly and avowedly the concessions hitherto 
granted, although the practical proceedings of the government 
are as much at variance with not only the spirit but the letter 
of those concessions as can well be conceived. When we bear 
in mind the lynchings that have so frequently taken place in 
this country, and the recent outrages inflicted upon the negroes 
in the South, it is not within our right to boast of our own 
perfection; nor do we; and it is not in the spirit of boasting 
that we record the outrages perpetrated in a country ruled 
upon principles diametrically opposed to ours. 

Far from perfection as we are, we doubt whether such a 
proceeding as the following has ever been even possible in 
this country, to say nothing of the pogroms, of which at Siedlce 
another as barbarous as its predecessors has taken place since 
we last wrote. Some time ago a number of peasants destroyed 
the estate of M. Krivosheim, a’ former Minister. The chief of 
the district, a government official, arrived on the spot soon 
after the devastation of the estate had taken place, with a de- 
tachment of Cossacks. He assembled all the peasants supposed 
to have been concerned in the affair, and without making any 
investigation directed the priests to administer the last sacra- 
ment to them. The Cossacks were then ordered to beat the 
peasants to death. The scene of horror lasted four hours, 23 
peasants being killed, and 130 receiving terrible injuries. The 
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Cossacks became exhausted from their work of brutality, and 
compelled other peasants to continue flogging their own fathers, 
sons, and brothers. As a matter of fact, all the sufferers were 
innocent, the real culprits having fled from the scene before 
the arrival of the Cossacks. On the first of October, at Kher- 
son, the law courts took cognizance of the matter. It was not, 
however, the official or his Cossacks who were brought to trial. 
So far as is recorded, no blame or punishment was meted out 
to them. Nor was Russian justice satisfied with the punish- 
ment already inflicted on innocent victims. Some 63 more peas- 
ants were sent to prison for a crime which the most vindictive 
would have looked upon as amply expiated. 

However much we may deplore the fact, we cannot won- 
der, when such outrages are possible at the hands of the gov- 
ernment, that the surest road to the hearts of large numbers 
of the people should be found by those who oppose the con- 
stituted authorities. The more violent and even criminal that 
opposition is, the greater is the esteem and even veneration 
accorded to these opponents. Sir D. M. Wallace, as trust- 
worthy an authority upon Russian affairs as is to be found, 
has been, perhaps still is, traveling through the empire off the 
beaten tracks, in out of the way districts. In Russia, as in 
places nearer home, the album of photographs is an indication 
of the household gods, and he found in many places that. the 
album par excellence is a collection of photographs of assassins. 
On the fly-leaf:of one of those was written in English: 


Lives of great ones all remind me 
} can make my life sublime. 


Many Russians, the same writer says, are resolved that, as 
long as a charter is refused them, the right of assassination is 
theirs. It is called an act of Divine Justice transcending hu- 
man laws; the exercise of that right if not a duty laid upon 
all, at least a privilege reserved for the elect. Some assassina- 
tions have almost universal approbation; when Plehve was 
killed the whole nation was delirious with joy. The repres- 
sive action which is being adopted by the government, in the 
judgment of Sir D. M. Wallace, can only increase the fever 
and make assassinations more — more violent, and 
more popular. 

However criminal these assassinations are, there are other 
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proceedings of the revolutionaries which make one even less 
hopeful of Russia’s future. The very wickedness of assassina- 
tion gives to it a halo of heroicity, coupled as it is with the 
extremity of self-sacrifice. But Russian revolutionaries have 
descended to the lower level of ignoble sordidness. They. are 
in want of funds, and to obtain them have resorted to robbery 
on an extended scale, not merely from the government, but 
‘from private individuals, and in some cases have committed 
murder when they were not able to secure the money sought. 
An idea of the state to which Russia has been reduced may 
be formed from the following statistics culled from official tele- 
grams during the four days ending September 15, and pub- 
lished in the Bourse Gazette. Armed encounters in various 
parts-of the Empire resulted in the deaths of 8 soldiers, po- — 
licemen, and officials, and of 88 private persons, the wounded 
in the same categories being, respectively, 7 and 133. Political 
homicide accounted for 5, 19, 6, and 37, classified as above. 
Nine trains were robbed, 2: tramways, 3 banks, 2 mills, 7 
churches, 17 vodka shops, 3 mails, 5 stores, and 25 private 
persons, and in connection with these robberies the following 
casualties occurred, classified as above, 16, 4, 2, and 7, and 
there were 53 arrests. Two mills, seven country seats, 81 pri- 
vate houses, 15 zzbas, and 2 government buildings were burnt. 
Twenty-six persons were condemned to death and 17 to hard 
labor. Altogether, 343 arrests were made. Four editors of 
newspapers were tried and two sentenced. Eight persons were 
killed and 14 wounded: during disturbances in prisons, and 11 
prisoners escaped. A total of 140 persons were killed, not in- 
cluding those who lost their lives in Siedlce. Such is the 
record of four days; a similar record could be given mutatis 
mutandis of the rest of the month. Great, indeed, is the need 
of a savior of the country; but there are no signs of his com- 
ing. 
The action of the government has not been altogether lim- 
ited to arrest, exile, execution. In addition to the prepara- 
tions for the election of the new Duma, some progress has 
been made with the transfer by purchase of the land to the 
peasants. The government has published a programme which 
includes, in the first place, the giving» of power by the com- 
munes to buy out any member wishing to. start individual 
farming; secondly, the sale to the peasants by the Land Bank 
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of fifteen million acres belonging to the State and the appa- 
nages, and about eight million acres of private lands; and 
thirdly, a wide scheme of emigration to Siberia, and the sale 
at nominal prices of fifty-five million acres belonging to the 
Crown in the Altai regions, beside other enormous tracts. Al- 
ready, in 167 districts of European Russia, land settlement 
Committees, consisting of landlords, officials, and villagers, have 
been formed to deal practically with the question, and it is 
hoped that the joint labors of the various classes affected will 
contribute to the solution of the question. 

Various mutations of the numerous political parties which 
work in the open have taken place. Some have combined with 
others, while some have split into two. The most numerous 
of all—the Constitutional Democrats—were refused permission to 
hold their Congress, and have had to flee into the only part 
of the Empire where arbitrary will is held in check, and to 
hold their meetings at Helsingfors, in Finland. 

It is not often that the money-power conduces to good; 
but in the case of Russia the fact that she stands in need of 
funds derived from outside sources, makes her in some degree 
amenable to European control. The extent to which she 
stands in need of help was revealed by the publication in a 
French paper of a confidential report addressed by the Min- 
ister of Finance to the Prime Minister. A qualified contradic- 
tion, it is true, has been made of the accuracy of this report, 
but. the confidence felt in ministerial contradictions is not un- 
bounded, and in those other seats of worldly wisdom, the stock 
markets.of Europe, a wide credence was given to its truth—a 
credence which financial experts pronounce to be fully justi- 
fied. According to this Report, taking it for what it is worth, 
for the first seven months of the current year Russia stands 
face to face with a colossal deficit of more than 75 millions of 
dollars, and this after making every effort to reduce expendi- 
ture. The prospects for next year are even worse. 


Army manceuvres have, as usual, 

Germany. been the principal occupation ot the 

nations in the autumnal months. 

At the German manceuvres the Emperor was present and took 
the opportunity of making three speeches characterized by his 
wonted patriotic feeling and his reliance upon God. The most 
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remarkable of these speeches was the last, delivered at a ban- 
quet given to the provincial authorities of Silesia. The Kaiser 
concluded this ‘speech with the declaration that he would toler- 
ate no pessimists, expressing the wish or the will that the man 
who was not fit for his work should go away and try to finda 
better country. On this occasion his Majesty conferred upon 
Cardinal Kopp, Prince-Bishop of Breslau, the Order of the 
’ Black Eagle, the highest possible mark of distinction. 

The Diary of the late Prince Hohenlohe, the publication of 
which has excited so much interest, while it affords another 
proof of Lord Acton’s dictum, that most great men are bad 
men, by bringing to light once more Prince Bismarck’s duplic- 
ity in his. dealings with Austria, clearly shows how honorably 
‘and straightforwardly, in opposition to the Chancellor, the 
Kaiser acted in the same matter. It also shows that the Prince 
opposed the Emperor in the latter’s proposal of the Labor 
Conference held in the beginning of his reign; that while Bis- 
marck was ready to act energetically against the working classes, 
that is to say, to shoot them down, the Emperor was unwill- 
ing to begin his reign with such a stain upon it; he could 
only do that with a good conscience after trying his best to 
remedy the legitimate grievances of the working classes. It is 
true that his Majesty had also the desire to forestall the Catho- 
lics in the Reichstag, who were, together with the Socialists 
and Radicals, on the point of taking action. This, however, 
does not in any great degree detract from the praise to be ac- 
corded to the Emperor. 

Notwithstanding the honor conferred upon Cardinal Kopp, 
and the supposed personal influence of the Emperor with the 
Holy Father, the Catholic party in the Reichstag maintains its 
independence and rightly refuses to become a government 
party. It is better for the government to depend upon it, than 
for it to depend on the government. It is largely due to the 
energetic action of leading members of the Catholic party that 
the exposure of the Colonial scandals, and the attempts at re- 
form, are due. It would be well if Catholics in other coun- 
tries would serve the well-being of the commonwealth by sim- 
ilar activity. 

The. death of Prince Albrecht, of Prussia, who has been 
the Regent of the Duchy of Brunswick since 1885, recalls to 
remembrance the events which followed upon the war with 
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Austria in 1866. Hanover, not having acted in the way which 
was pleasing to Prussia, paid the penalty by being incorpor- 
ated as a province of that kingdom, and its King was deprived 
of his throne. On his death the Duke of Cumberland became 
the heir to his claims upon Hanover and would not renounce 
them. The Federal Council of the German Empire, there- 
fore, refused to recognize his succession, even to the Duchy 
of Brunswick, on the ground that it was incompatible with the 
fundamental treaties of federation, and with the Constitution 
of the Empire’ that the claimant to the throne of Hanover 
should be a reigning Duke in the Empire. The Regency Coun- 
cil accordingly selected Prince Albrecht as Regent. The Re- 
gency, however, is not hereditary, and the choice of a suc. 
cessor upon his death has devolved upon the Diet. At its 
meeting for this purpose the Diet, instead of proceeding to the 
election of a new Regent, unanimously expressed the wish that 
the present provisional state should be brought to an end by 
- the restitution of the Duke of Cumberland to his rights as 
Duke of Brunswick. It made an appeal to the magnanimity 
of the German. Emperor. This appeal, however, has been 
made in vain, for the Chancellor of the Emperor has replied 
that so to act remains impossible. What will be done is yet 
to be seen. 

The Social Democrats have been holding their Annual Con- 
gress. Their proceedings were mainly concerned with the re- 
lations between themselves, as a party, and the Trade Unions 
—whether or not they should co-operate with the latter in the 
event of a general strike being called, for political purposes, 
after the example of Russia. This was opposed by Herr 
Bebel, because he was sure that it would result in a failure, as 
it would certainly be put down, and that it would not be 
joined in by the South Germans. In the last extremity, how- 
ever, it might be necessary to make the attempt. The Con- 
gress accepted the views of the great leader. The Social 
Democrats are making predictions that, at the next general 
election, the number of the votes for their party would be 
doubled and would amount to some 6,000,000. Others are less 
sanguine. 

The better relations with England have-been strengthened 
in some: degree by the honor which the Emperor has conferred 
upon the King’s brother, the Duke of Connaught, by making 
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him a Field Marshal in the German Army. On the other 
hand, the Meteor incident—the ordering, that is, of a Ger- 
man Liner to depart from the Naval Harbor of Portsmouth— 
stirred up a ruffle of bad feeling. Subsequent explanations, 
however, seem to have calmed the rising storm. 

The relations with France, however, are not improved by 
the discussions initiated in Germany as to the way in which 
France must act unless she wishes to be conquered and par- 
titioned. A certain. Herr Reimer has published a work in 
which he institutes a minute and laborious analysis of the 
French population to determine how large a part is German 
in blood, and therefore worthy of being admitted into German 
unity in the event alluded to. The course of his studies is so 
exhaustive and satisfactory to himself, that he has decided the 
fate of France, and, strange to say, as it was in Cesar’s time, 
so it is to be in the near future. All France is to be divided 
into three parts—one is to be incorporated, the second is to 
have a certain autonomy, while with the third Germany is to 
have nothing:to do. ; 

Austria also has been the scene 
Austria-Hungary. ‘of army manceuvres, both in Si- 
lesia, at which the Emperor was 
present, and in Dalmatia. In the latter the army manceuvres 
were combined with those of the navy. The Emperor was ex- 
pected to have been present; but at the last moment his place 
was taken by the heir-apparent, Francis Ferdinand: These 
manceuvres were a rehearsal of the defence of the coast by the 
army against attack by a supposed Italian Fleet—a proceeding 
which seems to be wanting in due consideration for the feel- 
ings of an ally. But, as the army acquitted itself so badly as 
to have led to the subsequent resignation of the Chief of the 
General Staff, the goodness of the omen may compensate for 
the wound to the feelings. 

The relations between Austria and Hungary are quiet and 
peaceful—whether it is the quiet which precedes a storm, a few 
months will show. The only question pending at the moment 
is the somewhat prosaic one of the Tariff. An agreement has 
been reached to entrust the elucidation of the many points in- 
volved to a commission of experts, in preparation for a com- 
prehensive: settlement of the question on the completion of the 


Commission’s work. An effort has been made to bring about 
VOL. LXXXIV.—17 
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closer relations between Hungary and Great Britain by means 
of .a visit recently paid to Hungary at the invitation of the 
government by the Eighty Club. This Club was formed on 
the occasion of the great victory of Mr. Gladstone in 1880 by 
the more Radical members of the Liberal Party. How far it 
can be considered fairly to represent English political thought 
is open to question. It was received, however, with enthusi- 
asm by the undoubted leaders of politics in Hungary—M. Kos- 
suth and Count Albert Apponyi. It is a favorite contention of 
Hungarians that the political institutions of England and Hun- 
gary very closely resemble each other. In neither country is 
there a written constitution, for it lives in the heart and the 
intelligence of the nation, the people are in the enjoyment. of 
the liberties which were common in the Middle Ages through- 
out Europe, and while other nations fell under the control of 
absolute rulers, Hungary and England, on the whole, retained 
their privileges; not without a struggle, indeed, but, on the 
whole, a successful one. Undoubtedly those who take an in- 
terest in Ireland’s struggle for Home Rule will watch events 
in the Dual Empire with keen interest. For the aim and pur- 
pose are almost identical, although the starting point is dif- 
ferent. For Hungary has already an executive ministry of its 
own, responsible to its own Parliament. There are, however, 
certain ministers common to Austria and Hungary, and certain 
common institutions. These it is the purpose of the present 
Hungarian Ministry to abolish, and to leave the crown as the 
sole bond of union. Even the common Tariff is to be abol- 
ished and dues are to be levied on Austrian goods in the 
same way that the English Colonies levy duties on goods com- 
ing from the mother-country. 

For many years these have been the proposals of the Inde- 
pendence party, of which M. Francis de Kossuth, the son of 
Louis Kossuth, is the leader. This party found its more nu- 
merous supporters among the peasants, and was democratic 
and popular and somewhat anti-Catholic, at least in tone. 
Count Apponyi, on the other hand, was the leader of what was 
called the National Party. This party, for some years having 
been the opponent, subsequently became united with the now 
defunct Liberal Party. In 1905 it passed over to the Inde- 
pendence Party. Count Apponyi and his followers represent 
the aristocrats of Hungary, the Magyar magnates, and have the 
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sympathy of the Catholic clergy. As both M. Kossuth and 
Count Apponyi, with their respective followers, have come to 
perfect agreement, this union gives to the ideas they support 
an overwhelming supremacy, and makes it practically certain, 
should it be preserved unimpaired, that what are called the 
principles of 1848 will supplant the settlement of 1867, however 
contrary to the wishes of Austria such a result will be. The 
practical experience of dualism has shown its incompatibility 
with the national aspiration of the Hungarians. The reasons 
which have led Count Apponyi to become a supporter of a 
movement, which for so long a time he strenuously opposed, 
will be found by those who are interested in the French Re- 
view ‘ Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,” of October 1. 

The Hungarians have gained another victory. They held 
Count Goluchowski, the Austro-Hungarian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, responsible for the five-minute interview last autumn, 
and for the .extremely brusque treatment which their leaders 
received. The Count declared that he was in no way respon- 
sible. The Hungarians were not satisfied, however, and the 
resignation for which they wished and predicted is now an ac- 
complished fact. For eleven years the Count has been in con- 
trol of the diplomatic action of the Empire. Although no great 
achievements can be attributed to him, he has had the qualified 
success of having committed no fatal blunder. 


The fall, or rather the re-con- 

France. struction, of the Sarrien Ministry 

cameas no surprise to those who 

have given consideration to French affairs. As constituted in 
the beginning, it was made up of incompatible elements, nor 
was the Premier the dominating power. In the Cabinet M. 
Clemenceau, the Minister of the Interior, was the greatest force, 
and he has found it impossible to retain a merely secondary 
place. There is also reason to think that the Church question 
has had an influence in bringing about the change. Unfortunate- 
ly it is not those who are supposed to be in favor of moderation 
who have resigned, but those who are, as M. Clemenceau de- 
clared.a few weeks ago, determined to enforce the Separation 
Law in its entirety, and to enter into no discussion of plans’ for 
its modification. But that there should be even in the Cabinet 
some who are in favor of a more moderate procedure gives 
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ground for hope that possibly the Chamber’s sessions, which 
are just commencing, may lead to a change of attitude. 

The Bishops held their second Assembly in the first week 
of September. Their proceedings in detail have not been pub- 
lished, but it is believed that a decision was arrived at to 
await the action of the government, and no attempt was made 
to form any kind of association. A Pastoral Letter of all 
the Bishops was addressed to the faithful, in which the entire 
body declared their complete adhesion to the decision of the 
Holy Father, and condemned the associations for worship es- 
tablished by the Separation Law as an attempt to subvert the 
divinely constituted organization of the Church, and to substi- 
tute a new organization subjecting it to the State.. The Bishops 
promise to issue practical instructions in due time, as circum- 
stances may require. They condemn the formation of any asso- 
ciations under the Law of Separation, and declare that they 
will be Catholic only in name. . 

This condemnation, however, has not prevented an attempt 
to form such associations. M. Henri des Hous, the author of 
a life of Leo XIII., and of an unsuccessful attempt to form a 
Catholic Republican Party, has called upon the laity to make 
an effective protest against the Bishops and the Pope. He is 
possessed with the notion that the condemnation of the associ- 
ations proceeded from the influence of the German Emperor, 
who wishes to embroil France within her own borders, and that - 
the Holy Father has been willing to act as his tool. This the 
Emperor has accomplished through the German Jesuits, and 
the election of a German as the new General of the Society is 
held to be a clear confirmation of the theory. It is hard, of 
course, for those who are of this world to conceive of any one 
acting upon principles which are not of this world. ‘‘ With 
what wisdom shall he be furnished that holdeth the plough, 
and that glorieth in the goad, and driveth the oxen therewith 
and is occupied in their labors, and his whole talk is about the 
offspring of bulls? He shall give his mind to turn up furrows 
and his care to give the kine fodder.” So politicians, whose 
whole mind is engaged in devising schemes for immediate 
and tangible success, cannot enter into the mind of those who 
work for higher results. ‘‘ The ordinance of judgment they do 
not understand, nor is it left to them to declare judgment” in 
Church affairs. The Catholic Church is founded on super- 
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natural principles, and does its work by supernatural means. 
“It is not I,” Pope Pius recently declared, “who have con- 
demned the Law, it is Christ”; and as to the results, he went 
on to say: ‘‘ That is a question to which Providence alone 
can reply. The Pope has done what he was in duty bound to 
do, and what was commanded by the moral welfare of the 
Church and the respect for Catholic doctrine which is of di- 
vine essence, and of which he is the guardian. Providence will 
decide as to the future, and fix the human consequences of a 
resolution taken in accordance with the will of God. I await 
the manifestations of the will of Providence.” Even for the 
time being, however, no great success seems to follow the 
efforts of M. des Hous. 

One of the most plausible objections to the Pope’s action, 
and what seemed a strong argument in support of the German 
proclivities attributed to him, was found in the fact that by a 
law passed in’ 1875 German legislation delivered up the tem- 
poral property of the Church to church councils and to parish 
assemblies elected by all the adult Catholics of the commune, 
and that those ‘provisions were accepted by the Church. Ac- 
cording to those provisions, the Bishop in all administrative 
affairs merely ratifies the wish of the elected lay representa- 
tives of the parish, and in the last resort he remains subject 
to the civil authorities. There is, however, an essential dis- 
tinction between the German law, accepted by the Church, and 
the French law, condemned by the Church. Although the 
German law does not refer to the Pope, it names and officially 
recognizes the Bishops. The French law refers no more to 
the Bishops than it does to the Pope. Some have concluded 
from this that the law, therefore, leaves to the French Bishops 
a fuller liberty than is left to the German Bishops, inasmuch 
as they are not subjected to the State as are the German in 
temporal things. It is here precisely that the snare lies which - 
has been detected by the Pope. The law can be so construed 
that after the associations have once been formed they can be 
worked in the interests of a schism. It does not safeguard 
the rights either of the Pope or the Bishops, in a sure manner. 
On the opening of the Assembly the Abbé Gayraud, Deputy 
for Finisterre, will propose to add to Article 4 of the Separa- 
tion Law an article to this effect: “The Catholic public wor- 
ship associations shall and will remain constituted under the 
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authority of the Bishops.” The reception accorded to this 
proposal will reveal the thoughts of many hearts. 

The Sunday Closing Law is meeting with considerable op- 
position; the Ministry, however, seems determined to enforce | 
it. The love of fresh bread seems to be a main cause of dis- 
content, and as the law allows employés in any trade to substi- 
tute for the Sunday any day which they may prefer, Monday 
is for the bakers to become the day of rest. 


The government’s action with ref- 
Spain. erence to civil marriage and the 
burial in cemeteries has called 
forth the condemnation of several bishops. The Bishop of 
Tuy, in particular, was so outspoken that he seems to have 
passed due limits, and was on the point of being prosecuted 
had he not made explanations, and this it is said he did at the 
wish of the Holy Father. Another conflict, however, has arisen. 
A bill has been drafted by the government to regulate the posi- 
tion of religious communities; the authorization of the Cortes 
is to be necessary for the establishment of a religious order. 
Minors are not allowed to join. The State will support any 
member who wishes to leave. Authorizations once given can 
be withdrawn for cause. University degrees are to be ne- 
cessary for teaching. Some half a dozen similar proposals are 
made. They are as yet only proposals, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether they will be accepted by the Cortes or the nation. 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that it is a Liberal govern- 
ment which is making this attempt to restrict liberty. 


The affairs of Morocco are again 

Morocco. attracting public attention. Anar- 

chy is reigning and manifesting 

itself in outrages in every part of the Empire. The Sultan 

places implicit faith in a sorcerer who is full of hatred for 

everything fcreign, and who shows that hatred in a practical 

manner. The police which, according to the provisjons accepted 

at Algeciras, were to have been organized are ‘still non-existent. 

In fact the treaty has not yet received the necessary ratifica- 

tion of most of the: Powers. It is practically certain that the 

well-being of Morocco was the thing which the Powers had 
least in view in the long-protracted negotiations. 














Rew Books. 


The publications of this excellent 
WESTMINSTER LECTURES. series of popular apologetics * con- 

tinue to grow along the lines 
which it has followed from its beginning. Each lecture is de- 
voted to the discussion of one particular salient point or aspect 
of some great fundamental truth or problem, which is treated 
as thoroughly as may be done in a single public lecture of 
reasonable extent. Necessarily the lecturer is obliged, usually, 
to be satisfied with laying down an outline that may serve as 
a guide, and provide suggestions, for further study. Thus, in 
Science and Faith, Dr. Aveling first insists upon distinguishing 
between what deserves to be called science in the strict use of 
the term, and the body of speculation, or transcendental science, 
as he calls it, which is associated with the former. Father 
Rickaby exposes the Scriptural and Patristic witnesses to the 
divinity of our Lord, not from the merely historical standpoint, 
but in the light in which they stand, and have always stood, in 
the mind of the Church, the living witness of Christ. It is no 
unfavorable reflection on the other numbers to say that one of 
the very best of the entire series is that on Miracles by Mr. 
Gideon W. B. Marsh, who is particularly forcible in his refuta- 
tion of Hume’s great objection. His statement of the case, too, 
obviates much rationalistic criticism which finds a plausible 
ground for argument in that not quite correct definition of a 
miracle as a suspension of the laws of nature. Father Sharpe 
essays the old problem of the existence of evil, the force of 
which he does not evade. The Scholastic and Patristic argu- 
ments are employed to meet the difficulties as they are popu- 
larly formulated. At many points of his discourse one ex- 
pects to find him strengthen his position with the truth of 
man's immortality ; but he does not appeal to it; probably for 
the reason that to do so effectively would carry him beyond 
the limits of a single lecture. Dr. William Barry explains the 
nature and scope of biblical criticism, as it takes its place in 
the Catholic system of authority; the objects of the higher and 
the lower criticism; and the services which criticism, guided by 
authority, may render us in the clearing up of biblical problems. 


* Westminster Lectures. Science and Faith. By Rev. F.Aveling, D.D. The Divinity of 
Christ. By Rev. Joseph Rickaby,S.J. Miracles. ByGideon W. B. Marsh. Zvil: Jis Nature 
and Cause. By Rev. A. B. Sharpe, M.A. The Higher Criticism. By William Barry, D.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Judging from the character of the 

HANDBOOKS OF SCRIP- manual prepared by Madame Ce- 

TURE. cilia,* on the Gospel of St. Luke 
for the use of Catholic pupil teach- 
ers and of young Catholics preparing for the English Local 
University Examinations, the knowledge expected of such 
candidates is vastly more extensive and thorough than is ac- 
quired by the pupils in even the best of our colleges and con- 
vents. Indeed, the seminarians who would not dread to face an 
examination on the contents of this closely packed volume of 
over eight hundred pages, are very few. The work has an 
introduction treating of authenticity, date, literary character of 
the Gospel; and furnishing tabulated analysis of the chief con- 
tents and characteristic features. Next follows the text in Latin 
and English, accompanied with a wealth of footnotes, exegeti- 
cal, geographical, historical, and philological. The remaining 
portion consists of additional longer notes, explanatory of para- 
bles, discourses, and significant events, or matters of Jewish his- 
tory and ritual throwing a light on the Gospel. The book is 
a marvel of industry and systematic arrangement. 

In Mr. Hart’s manual for the use of secondary schools and 
colleges ¢ the historical elements of the Old Testament are set 
forth in a chronological narrative. As far as possible the ex- 
act words of the Bible are preserved, set in a context convey- 
ing, by paraphrase, or added explanation, whatever light is re- 
quired to make the meaning and import clear, The pupil may 
obtain here a very complete knowledge of biblical Jewish history, 
. together with some useful notions of the Old Testament as a 
whole and the relation of its prophetical element to the New. 


Since Mr. Montgomery Carmichael 

A MODERN PILGRIM’S and Father Benson have practi- 
PROGRESS. cally demonstrated that: fictitious 
biography may be written so clev- 

erly as to deceive even the literary elect, we pick up with 
only alert suspicion this anonymous autobiography of a woman,} 


* The Gospel According to St. Luke. With Introduction and Annotations by Madame Ce- 
cilia. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
tA Manual of Bible History. 1. The Old Testament. By Charles Hart, B.A. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
tA Modern. Pilgrim's Progress. With an Introduction by Henry Sebastian Bowden, of. 
the Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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recounting her long intellectual journey, occupying nearly a 
life-time, starting from Low Church Anglicanism, to end, at last, 
in Catholicism, after passing successively through, or surveying 
at close quarters, Unitarianism, Scepticism, Materialism, Agnos- 
ticism, Kantianism, Buddhism, and High Anglicanism. In the 
introduction, however, Father Bowden sets suspicion at rest; 
for he gives his assurance that the pilgrim; whose wanderings 
in search of a religion are here described, is a person of flesh 
and blood. She was born in England, of Protestant parents of 
some social importance. At an early age she accompanied 
them to one of the colonies. She soon lost her belief in the 
divinity of Christ, and entered upon a desultory study of 
Colenso, Strauss, Renan, and lesser Rationalists; and, after- 
wards, turned first to Kant, and next to Herbert Spencer, 
without finding anywhere a satisfactory answer to the riddle 
of existence. Returning to England, though given to the 
pleasures of society, her restless mind continued to be harassed 
by the religious problem. In succession Mgr. Capel} Mr. 
Mackonochie, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Littledale, Cardinal Newman, con- 
tribute to the pilgrim’s progress, which comes to an end in 
the church of the Dominicans, in Paris. 

The writer has confined herself to presenting a history of 
her religious opinions, offering but the merest glimpses of her 
life in general. Nor does she attempt any systematic presen- 
tation of the arguments which carried her through the many 
phases of her intellectual transitions. Feminine intuitions and 
aspirations of an unsatisfied heart, rather than logic, were the 
kindly light that guided her to truth. She gives us a study in 
practical psychology, rather than in polemical dialectics. For 
this reason, this history of a soul will, it may be hoped, prove 
a useful friend to a class of inquirers who find but little aid 
in books of abstract controversy; who look for reasons that 
touch the heart rather than the head. They will recognize 
a case similar to their own in the writer’s account of Dr, 
Pusey’s failure to pluck the rooted thorn from her mind. After 
reproducing a letter written by her to Pusey, and his reply, 
she writes: ‘Later I paid Dr. Pusey a visit, and from him 
received kindness, but no help. I. do not quite know how to 
express what I mean, but I felt that, kind as he was, he did 
not understand me in the very least. I felt that he thought 
me very wicked for having questioned the divinity of Christ. 
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Heavy on my heart lay the burden of doubt, and I felt that 
no such weight had ever crushed his; no leeches of scepticism 
had ever sucked his life blood, and he could not understand 
the phantoms that haunted my brain. Had I gone to him 
sorrowing over a grievous fault, I would have had his kindly 
and abounding sympathy; but, as it was, he seemed merely to 
view my doubts as unrepented sins; and not at all as diffi- 
culties; nor did he help me to overcome them. When the 
question drifted to the claims of the Anglican Church to be 
considered as a part of the Catholic Church, I could not see 
his position, nor could he see mine. He was too good and 
too learned to be able to understand me; I, too ignorant of 
history. to understand his arguments. Of ancient manuscripts 
and forged decretals I knew nothing, and cared less. The au- 
thority. of ancient manuscripts did not appeal to me. Perhaps 
the fact that I had lived for years in a new country, where 
everything is modern, predisposed me to regard modern facts 
as more convincing than historical proofs derived from ancient 
documents. The fact that the Catholic Church exists to-day, 
with all her wonderful characteristics, was to me a far stronger 
proof of Christ’s divinity than any record of a former age. 

I shall always be grateful to Dr. Pusey for the trouble 
he took, always proud to have known one so learned and 
good, -but he did not help me.” There is a-wealth of sugges. 
tion here for those who seek, and for those whose duty it is 
to provide, light. The lesson would be thrown into bolder re- 
lief by setting side by side with the above passage the writer’s 
account of her visit to Cardinal Newman, who “appealed to no 
ancient documents, discussed no remote historical questions, 
but spoke to the voice of conscience within.” But for this 
passage we must direct the reader to the book itself. 


In this single volume* there is the 

THE MOTHER OF JESUS. making of two books. The first 
By Williams. one would be an erudite treatise 

on Mary’s place in Scripture and 

in the Church, with a full vindication of the prérogatives ac- 
knowledged in her by the Church and the devotions paid to 
her by Catholics. By eliminating, extensively, from the au- 


“The Mother of Jesus in the First Age and Afterwards. By J. Herbert Williams. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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thor’s pages a good deal of personal exegetical speculation, and 
taking care to distinguish between inferences of the individual 
and doctrine guaranteed by Catholic authority, a judicious edi- 
tor might extract from Mr. Williams’ work an instructive and 
convincing work, which, if suffused with the spirit of sweetness 
and love that one expects, and usually finds, in writings in- 
tended to promote the glory of the Alma Redemptoris Mater, 
might assist non Catholics to the Church. The second book 
that might be extracted from Mr. Williams’ pages, would con- 
sist of an angry, acrimonious attack on English Protestantism, 
and an atraignment of English converts from Protestantism, on 
the grounds that their acceptance of the Church is not a true 
submission to authority, but a mere exercise of private judg- 
ment. The converts secured would be designated ‘‘callow” 
and ‘‘not Catholics, but Protestants who judge the Church to 
be right.” We would be told that the policy adopted to bring 
in converts has lowered the Catholic faith, arfd “it is a fool- 
ish policy to bring in strangers at the cost of turning out the 
family.” Finally, there would be a quantity of oditer dicta, 
conveying the opinion that Newman was not sufficiently Catho- 
lic in his attitude towards devotion to the Blessed Virgin, nor 
in his notion of what real conversion to Catholicism is; and 
that, while the Cardinal’s doctrine of development is hurtful, 
his philosophy of religion is absolute scepticism. Mr. Williams 
has, evidently, grievances against a large section of his fellow- 
Catholics in England. It‘is to be regretted that his propensity 
to air them spoils a book which otherwise, notwithstanding its 
lack of sobriety in respect to the value of his personal conclu- 
sions and interpretations, would be a deserving addition to our 
library of popular Catholic theology. 


It is a relief to pass from the 

MY QUEEN AND. My _ heated controversial atmosphere in 
MOTHER. which Mr. Williams is enveloped 

By R. G. S. to the serene, ardent piety of these 
meditations.* The author makes 

each invocation in the Litany of the Blessed Virgin the text 
for a simple meditation, replete with suggestive thoughts, that 
flow easily and naturally from the idea expressed in the invo- 


* My Queen and My Mother. By R.G.S. With Preface by the Bishop of Salford. 
Third Edition, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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cation or petition. The writings of the Fathers and the Holy 
Scriptures are drawn upon to furnish the materials of a para- 
phrase. Thus the doctrine of the Church concerning the Blessed 
Virgin is explained and inculcated; and at the same time an 
easy training in the art of mental prayer is placed within reach 
of everybody. It is a pleasure to welcome this third edition 
of a book which first appeared so recently as 1904. 


This hithetto unpublished work * 

LAMENNAIS’ CHRISTIAN _ iS considered by its editor as the 

PHILOSOPHY. original form of the Lsgutsse d'une 

By Marechal. Philosophie, that began to appear 

from the pen of Lamennais in 

1840, and was destined to be promptly placed on the Index. 
Lamennais had written out a sketch of his philosophic system 
before 1831. Two manuscript copies are known to have ex- 
isted; but neither of them can be found now. The present 
work is based on two sets of notes taken by pupils of Lam- 
ennais in the year 1831. Between this date and 1840. Lam- 
ennais’ troubles arose. It was believed that his difficulties 
with Rome so far influenced his ideas as to impart to the £s- 
guisse, in the form in which it was actually. published, a char- 
acter seriously at variance with that of the work in its original 
expression. Though no copy of the original manuscript is 
available, the editor holds, for reasons which he relates, that 
the note-books of Lamennais’ pupils are substantial equivalents 
of the lost original. It would be a subject for rejoicing if, in- 
deed, this work should, after careful inspection, turn out to 
contain, in systematic form, purged of their unotthodox leaven, 
the valuable elements contained in the system of Lamennais. 
Judgment can be given on this point only after the present 
work will have passed through extensive criticism by many 


minds. 

The appearance of a second edi- 
SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS. tion of this work + indicates that 
By Fr. Ryan. its merit has been appreciated. 
The preacher who employs it in 
preparation for his Sunday sermon reaps a double harvest from 
"Essai d'un Systeme de Philosophie Catholique (1830-1831). Par F. de Lamennais, 

Par Christian Marechal. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 
t The Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals. With an Introduction, Parallel Passage, 


Notes, and Moral Reflections. By Very Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan. 2 Vols. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. . . 
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it. He makes, under a learned, practical teacher, a full and 
systematic study of the Gospel text, which is sure to benefit 
himself spiritually and intellectually: Besides, he is afterwards 
in a position, out of his own overflowing abundance, to deliver 
to his audience a rich, impressive discourse on the Gospel of 
the day, without straying from his subject. He, in the exact 
sense of the phrase, preaches the Gospel. In order that a 
congregation may intelligently understand the words of our 
Lord, the significance of his actions, and the meaning of the 
narrative, they.stand in need of much helpful explanation, which 
is not always provided by the preacher. The result is that 
many a faithful, intelligent Catholic, who assists at Mass every 
Sunday,.and hears the Gospel of the day read, knows, beyond 
the great events of our Lord’s life and death, very little in- 
deed of the contents of the New Testament. Yet the inten- 
tion of the Church is that the public reading and exposition 
of the carefully selected portions of the sacred text, assigned 
to the Sunday Mass throughout the year, should render the 
entire body of the faithful familiar with the whole Gospel story. 
Few printed sermons will serve the preacher who is willing to 
devote some time to preparation as well as will these volumes 
. for his regular Sunday discourse. 


A layman whose interest in the 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Oxtord Movement would not ex- 
By Hall. tend beyond a desire to be ac- 

quainted with the general course 

of events, and the salient features in the chief personalities in- 
volved in it, will find what he wants lucidly related in this 
handy little volume.* Confining himself to the facts, the writer 
passes no judgment on the controversy; nor does he enter on 
any appreciation of the spiritual struggles which wrung the 
souls of many of the men who pass under his eye. In his 
pages there is but little indication of religious prepossessions 
of any kind. Some readers, however, will probably detect a 
bias underneath some passing remarks and a few passages, of 
which the following may be cited: ‘‘ Wiseman, although it was 
inexpedient for him to become in any way publicly identified 
with the movement, or to be apparently mixed up with it, yet 
largely influenced its development. It produces rather a dis- 


*A Short History of the Oxford Movement, By Sir Samuel Hall, M.A.,K.C. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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agreeable effect to read Newman’s pathetic account of his 
spiritual struggles, and Mr. Ward’s rather opinionated and ig- 
norant demonstrations of Rome’s supremacy, and then to read 
of the astute Roman ecclesiastic at Oscott watching and quietly 
giving a help now and.then, when and where he considered it 
desirable, to guide Anglicans to the haven where he would 
have them go.” Exception may be taken also to some of his 
observations, especially in his introductory sketch of English 
religion, as, for instance, when he states that there was no 
distinction between Church and State befcre the No:man 
Conquest. 
The purpose of this volume,* the 
THE EARLY SCOTTISH character of which is worthy of 
CHURCH. Benedictine scholarly traditions, is 
By Dom Edmonds. to establish the Roman origin of 
the Ancient Church of Scotland. 
Against the theory of Todd, which Professor Bury and .Arch- 
bishop Healy, in their recent biographies of St. Patrick, have 
utterly swept away, Dom Columba marshals the proofs for the 
Roman mission of Ireland’s apostle. He then takes up the 
question of the doctrine, discipline, liturgy, and ritual obser- 
vances of the Ancient Church of Scotland; and shows that, not- 
withstanding the duration of the paschal controversy, and the 
existence, temporarily, in Scotland of some peculiarities in un- 
important detail, that church exhibited in all essentials complete 
uniformity with Rome. The first third of the book is devoted 
to the defence of Papal supremacy, infallibility, and the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. The introduction of this apolo- 
getic renders the book rather too heterogeneous in character to 
satisfy the standard set for scholarship to-day. The author, 
however, was preoccupied much less about the achievement of 
academic approbation, than he was to furnish an effective anti- 
dote to local error. 
Father Benson’s latest historical 
THE QUEEN’S TRAGEDY. novel} completes a trilogy which 
By Benson. covers the whole story of the Ref- 
ormation movement in England, 
except the brief but important reign of Edward VI. The pres- 


* The Early Scottish Church: Its Doctrine and Discipline. By Dom Columba Edmonds. 
Edinburg: Sands & Co. 
+t The Queen's Tragedy. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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ent volume takes up the reign of Mary, and here, more than 
in either of its predescessors, the sovereign occupies the stage. 
Her marriage with Philip, her expectation of an heir, her dis- 
appointment in that hope, the faithlessness of her husband, the 
cold-blooded calculation and teaching of the great mass of her 
courtiers, Mary’s steadfast zeal for her religion, her failure to 
enlist either love or sympathy, except from a very few—these 
are the chief ingredients with which Father Benson has composed 
a novel which, though it is a creditable piece of work, is scarce- 
ly on a level with either By What Authority, or The King’s 
Achievement. The author has certainly succeeded in portraying 
Mary’s character in vivid colors; and he makes plain how greatly 
the temperamental differences between the two sisters contri- 
buted to turn the tide in favor of Protestantism by rendering 
the one an idol and the other an object of suspicion for the 
nation. “ Elizabeth, flushed with youth, narrew-eyed, supple, 
indomitable; Mary, withered, peevish, pathetically dignified, 
heart-broken. Each invited allegiance. The one with years 
and honors before her, with rewards in her hand, the hope of a 
restless people fixed on her, and who placed their hearts and 
bodies at her service,-with a religion that made little claim on 
faith or life, and a policy that flattered an island’s pride. And 
the other, sinking down into the grave, hated by those who knew 
her, and distrusted by those who did not, powerless to help or 
to reward, except with thanks, and sparing of those, with a 
faith so keen that it could not abide unfaith, and a plan of 
rule that would make England one with the nations instead of 
setting her aloof in a fierce and capable insularity.” For pic- 
turesque writing the description of the burning of Ridley and 
Latimer will compare with the story of the Tyburn executions 
in Father Benson’s earlier story. 


In Divine Authority* a convert 

DIVINE AUTHORITY. from Anglicanism states again the 
By Schofield. case for the Catholic Church, and 

exposes the baseless character of 

the Anglican claim to Apostolicity: There has been a Divine 
Revelation; Revelation implies a permanent living authority to 


*Divine Authority. By J. F. Schofield, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Late Rector 
of St. Michael's, Edinburg. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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guard, interpret, and teach it; Such an authority was instituted 
by Christ, vzz., the Catholic Church. The pretensions of An- 
glicanism are shattered by the fact that it can establish no his- 
torical continuity, it has no consistent tradition, and at present 
its living voice is not one, but a Babel. The writer merely 
indicates the Scriptural and Patristic proofs for authority. He 
dwells- more fully on the constitution and practical efficiency 
of the Church as at once the manifestation of authority in its 
actuality, and, consequently, the demonsStration of its legitimate 
descent from Christ. Though, of course, there is nothing novel 
to be said on the topic, and the ground has been covered by 
many others, this little volume has a merit of its own chiefly 
on account of its conciseness and the forcible fashion in which 
it brings out the confusion that reigns in Anglicanism. 


In a pamphlet of one hundred 

APOLOGETIC ESSAYS. and ten pages * P. Fei, O.P., of the 
By Fr. Fei, 0.P. University of Fribourg, gives us 

three studies entitled: ‘‘ De Evan- 

geliorum Inspiratione”; ‘“ De Dogmatis Evolutione”; “De Ar- 
cani Disciplina.” These subjects are too vast for pamphlet 
treatment in our judgment, and while Pére Fei has set them 
forth in interesting fashion, he has hardly thrown any new 
light upon them. After a rapid sketch of recent Catholic 
theories concerning inspiration, Pére Fei declares that he has 
no desire to be caught up by novelties, and affirms his adhe- 
sion to St. Thomas’ notion of inspiration. Unintentionally he 
thereby recalls to our mind the historical fact that when St. - 
Thomas first began to renovate philosophy and theology many 
of his brethern, not less zealous than himself for the purity of 
doctrine, reprobated him as a pernicious novelty-monger. Pére 
Fei’s adhesion to St. Thomas manifests an excellent spirit, and 
his statement of principles is irreproachable. But it is the 
statement of a theologian looking only to great general prin- 
ciples, rather than of a critic who perceives great difficulties in 
the application of principles, and finds that he is compelled to 
acknowledge the existence of exceptions. Until a theologian 
has gone painstakingly over the ground of biblical studies, he 


* De Evangeliorum Inspiratione, Etc. Auctore P. R. M. Fei, O.P. Paris: Beauchesne 
et Cie. 
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is not in a position to declare in what inspiration consists; the 
Church has not yet done so. 

The chapter on dogmatic evolution is a brief presentation 
of the position that development simply means making explicit 
what was before implicit. In the final chapter, on the “ Dis- 
ciplina Arcani,” the author seems to favor Battifol’s view that, 
for two hundred years at least, there was no such thing as a- 
discipline of the secret in the Christian Church. This opinion 
has our cordial approval. Few lost causes of historical study 
seem more completely lost than the attempt to assign to the 
discipline of the secret either a universal applicatiun or an 
apostolic antiquity. : 


As a text-book for secondary 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. schools this history* is worthy of 
By Wyatt-Davies. the highest commendation. The 
; author follows the chronological 
order, and presents an epitome in which events and changes 
are related with due regard to the relative importance and the 
significance of each. The pupil is not merely taught a string 
of facts and names. He is assisted to an understanding of 
what history means. Affairs involving questions of religion are 
interpreted from the Catholic point of view without any lapses 
into blind partisanship. At the beginning of each chapter the 
chief persons and dates are given in heavier type; and every 
paragraph has its contents similarly indicated on the margin. 
A large number of well chosen illustrations will help to stimu- 
late the interest of the young student; while a dozen maps 
will aid him to get a good grip on the facts. Any boy or 
girl who masters this text-book fairly well will have acquired 
a respectable acquaintance with the outlinés of English history ; 
and, though our educators seem too often to forget it, such a 
knowledge is indispensable to any intelligent study of either 
American history or English literature. ; 


* An Elementary History of England. By E. Wyatt-Davies, M.A. (Cantab.) With 
illustrations. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


. The Tablet (15 Sept.): A commentary on the last historical 


work of Father Heinrich Denifle, O.P., “‘ Luther und 
Lutherum in der ersten Entwickelung.” It is hardly to 
be expected that Protestant critics will ever accept Fr. 
Denifie’s estimate of Luther; and in fact the writer him- 
self is not disposed to adopt the work without consider- 
able qualifications. However, the book may help to 
bring about a more rational method of dealing with 
medizval theology. A leader compares the letters 
of Renan and Lacordaire, written in the months preced- 
ing their definite action regarding the priesthood. The 
chief difference is shown to be that, while the latter was 
essentially a crusader, the former was always the savant. 
The care of Lacordaire was feeding the soul of others, 
of Renan feeding the intellect of himself. 

(22 Sept.): An attempt was made recently to reopen the 
vexed question of the Polish Catholics in the United 
States. It was reported that Mgr. Weber, Titular Bishop 
of Darni, had been appointed itinerant Bishop of all the 
Poles in America. There is no intention in Rome of 
making such an appointment. The excitement of two 
years ago has calmed down and time is settling the ques- 
tion in the proper way. The rising generation of Poles 
is learning English rapidly, and the vast majority is 
showing a laudable desire to fall in with the ways and 
ideals of their fellow-Catholics in America. 

(29 Sept.): The Newman Memorial Church at Birming- 
ham was solemnly opened on October 9—an event of 
great interest to all English-speaking Catholics. A full 
account of the Catholic Conference at Brighton is given 
in this number, also the full text of the opening address 
by the Archbishop of Westminster on the Church in © 
France, and of papers read by the Rev. John Gerard, 
S.J., on Agnosticism, by the Rev. Hugh Benson on 
Christian Science, and by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet ° 
on the Christian Family Life in Pre- Reformation Days. 
Abbot Gasquet’s paper is reproduced in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. Cardinal Newman, speaking 
of Father Faber’s ‘‘ Eternal Years,” said: “ Many people 
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speak well of my ‘Lead Kindly Light.’ But this is far 
more beautiful. Mine is of a soul in darkness—this is 
of the Eternal Light.” 


The National Review. (Oct.): “ Episodes of the Month” concerns 


itself with German attacks on the entente between England 
and France; disarmament; and the ‘“‘ Roman Catholic 
Crisis."——A. V. Dicey, K. C , writes “‘ A Protest Against: 
Privilege,” the aim of which is to show that the Trade 
Disputes Bill ought not to be made a law, first, because 
it would make trade unions a privileged class; and sec- 
ondly, because it would lead to grave practical evil. 
“King Leopold and the Congo at the Bar ct Belgian 
Public Opinion,” by Scrutator, is a review of the wide- 
ly discussed conditions in the Congo. “Blind Lead- 
ers of the Blind” is a protest against disarmaments. 
W. H. D. Rouse endeavors to show that free scholar- 
ships have ceased to fulfil their aim, and points out other 
means of securing education for deserving but needy 
persons. The author of Zhe Garden that I Love, con- 
tributes some ‘“‘ missing” chapters of that work. In 
*‘Modern English Spelling ’’ Professor Skeat calls atten- 
tion to the lack of knowledge on the part of writers con- 
cerning the true history and meaning of the spellings 
which we use. He remarks that the writers, who have 
recently expressed unfavorable opinions on the spelling 
question, consider only the appearance of a new spell- 
ing, and fail to examine, conscientiously, the question 
on its merits. -He maintains that the written word is not 
a perfect representation of the language itself, but that 
the spoken word alone is really the true standard, and 
that the history of our language should be studied from 
a phonetic standpoint. A very interesting paper is 
contributed by “‘ Our Special Commissioner” on “ Russia - 
From Within.” And Sir Joseph Lawrence writes on 
“British Patent Laws and Industrial Employment.” 























Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): A complimentary review of 


Mr. Dudden’s Gregory the Great is given in this num- 
ber. The reviewer touches chiefly on these points: (1) 
The age in. which Gregory lived; (2) His life as typical 
of that age. In maintaining that the great Pope was es- 
sentially a man of his time there is afforded some ex- 
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cuse for the letter written to Phocas. The times were 
incredibly cruel. Gregory, therefore, acted as seventh 
century conditions permitted. The conclusion of the 
reviewer is that Gregory’s greatness “rests more secure- 
ly upon his character as a man of action than as a 
speculative thinker and theological writer.” iF. 
Arthur has recently put into English dress two little 
books of Thomas a Kempis. The subject-matter of these 
volumes is mainly historical, giving an account of Ger- 
ard Groot, his disciples and his monasteries. A deep vein 
of devotion runs through both works; making them of 
permanent value for souls -both within and without the 
Church. “The Order of St. Benedict has always been 
noted as a home and nursery of learning. All students 
of ecclesiastical antiquities are in its debt.’”” These words 
begin an article dealing with the recent work of Dom 
Ferotin on the liturgy of the early Spanish Church. 
The learned Benedictine has given us a keenly critical 
study of the Mozarabic rite. Parts of it are shown to 
date from as early as the fifth century; and other parts 
to have arisen in the sixth and seventh. The reviewer 
expresses the hope that other “‘ voyages liturgiques”’ cf 
this learned Benedictine may lead to a collation of many 
MSS. of the Masses and choir services of the rite, on 
which may be founded a critical edition of the Missal 
and choir offices. 








The Crucible (20 Sept.): Hoping to stimulate organized effort 


in Catholic Social Work, the Editor makes proposals 
for a league of Catholic women workers. The editor in 
sists upon the need of combined endeavor, Illustrative 
of the advantages of organized social work, the writer 
outlines the progress made by Catholic women’s associa- 
tions in Germany. F, F. Urquhart, discussing ‘‘ Catho- 
lics and History,’’ examines how far attachment to cer- 





tain theological dogmas need interfere with our judg- 
ment of the past. In many Catholic books there is a 
good deal of historical partiality, which has no connec- 
tion with any dogmatic teaching, and which can and 
should be avoided. To view the history of the Church 
in a favorable light, and to minimize the faults of her 
pastors, is natural in Catholics, but it is not always 
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quite honest. When history and dogma come into con- 
tact, it would seem that an absolutely open mind is an 
impossibility for a Catholic. His religion may cccasion- 
ally conflict with his historical criticism. This disability 
affects every man who has any principle in life, any 
dogma, any firm ground from which to view the chaos 
of shifting opinion. Caution must be exercised in bring- 
ing deductions from theology into the historic sphere. 
The historian may neglect theological opinions, but when 
he comes into conflict with positive revealed doctrine, let 
him recognize his master. 


Le Correspondant (10 Sept.): “Agriculture and Agriculturists 








in the Centre of France” is a title sufficiently suggest- 
ing the contents of the article that follows. Since 1892 
the agricultural industries of France have gone forward 
in leaps and bounds. Bright as are the prospects for 
wealth in these walks, the younger generation is flock- 
ing to industrial and commercial centres. What remedy 
can be applied to cure this evi]? The writer suggests 
the organization of musical societies, of gymnasium 
clubs, etc., and always the holding of /éfes. Most im- 
portant of all, societies ought to be formed which would 
insure the farmer against fire and accidents, etc. Dr. 
Charpentier contributes an article on ‘‘ Drinking Water,” 
how it should be procured, and what constitutes ideal 
sources, etc. Filtered water alone should be used; if 
that cannot be obtained, then the water ought to be 
boiled. : 

(25 Sept.): The certitude of scientific laws is discussed in 
an article entitled ‘‘ The Laws of Science.” What weight 
have scientific formule ? What amount of authority do 
they possess? The conclusion reached is this: that in 
all physical sciences, mathematical physics not excepted, 
there is not a single law that presents the character of 
certitude. De Lamzac de Laborie contributes ‘‘Some 
Aspects of Social Life in Paris under Napoleon.” 
Auguste Boucher, in his “ Political Chronicle,” reviews 
the latest phases of the Church’s troubles in France. 
It was decided at a meeting of the hierarchy, held early 
in September, not to form any associations of worship. 
For some days after this the French Cabinet deliberated 
on this decision. What course they determined to pur- 
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sue is not known, but M. Clemenceau and M. Briand 
sometime afterwards declared, before a party of news- 
paper men, that the Law would be carried out according 
to the letter and spirit. : 


Etudes (20 Sept.): The Church of France is going to be saved, 


Revue 


Revue 


and we will owe it to our great Pope, were the words 
uttered in the first assembly of the Bishops of that 
country. In a letter to the Sovereign Pontiff, the French 
episcopate share in his sentiments by protesting against 
the sacrilegious usurpation of ecclesiastical goods, churches, 
etc. His Holiness, in his reply, marks out the line of 
conduct for them to pursue;. he tells them that their strug- 
gle must be one not of sedition and of violence, but of 
perseverance and of energy. Paul Bliard writes on 
“Episodes of Terror.” 

a’ Histoire et de Littératuse Religieuses (July-Aug.): J. 
P. Quentel writes of the mysteries of Eleusis, showing 
the agricultural origin of these rites in honor of the 
earth mother. On their religious side these mysteries 
represent the effort of the sou] to reach union with the 
divine. By means of frenzied enthusiasm, hierophantic 
drama, and carefully graded stages of initiation, these 
old Greeks endeavored to solve the soul’s perpetual 
problem, redemption from human limitation, and one- 
ness with God Antoine Dupin continues his studies 
in the Trinity- doctrine of the first three centuries. He 
traces the Logos idea to Philo, and shows how groping- 
ly and painfully Christian theology fought its way to — 
the conception of a three-fold divine hypostasis. 
Auguste Diés contributes his third article on the Evo- 
lution of the God doctrine in Greek Philosophy. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Sept.): M. Boudinhon, reviewing 
Canon Chevalier’s monumental book on the Holy House 
of Loretto, says that this work makes it practically im- 
possible to hold any longer to the legend of the miracu- 
lous. translation. M. Chevalier shows exhaustively that 
absolutely nothing was known of the legend for two 
hundred years after the supposed miracle had taken 
place; that the people in Palestine and Nazareth did 
not dream of the marvel until the story was imported 
from the West; and that the. Popes and Congregations 
that first dealt with the Holy House showed considera- 
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ble scepticism with regard to it——- M. Urbain concludes 
his remarkable and astonishing study of Bossuet’s friend- 
ship of forty years with Mlle. Mauléon. P. Gaucher 
continues his effort to prove that we may have moral 
certitude that we are in a state of grace. 

(1 Oct.): M. Dubois writes in justification of the theo- 
logical teaching on the pains of hell. M. Boudinhon 
reviews the various attempts that have been made for 
the reform of the breviary. 

La Quinzaine (16 Sept.): Though England and Russia are ap- 
parently friendly, both seem to be preparing for trouble 
which is certainly brewing in Central Asia. In view of 
this Robert Bailly acquaints us with the present condi- 
tions and resources of these two Powers in that section. 

The co-ordination of authority and liberty is always 
attended with difficulties. Yet this is the task that V. 
Ermoni undertakes on a psychological basis. In his ar- 
ticle he dwells, by comparison, on the respective merits 
and characteristics of conscience and religion. The analy- 
sis of the duties of conscience should produce the rights 
of authority and the supreme inspirations of religion. 
Just as conscience is the supreme ruler and judge in the 
activities of the human soul, so it is right to presume 
that it will not abdicate this ré/e in the religious and 
moral life, and as such it is the authority which has the 
last word. Thus does authority rest on a firm founda- 
tion, affording due respect to the dignity of man. 

(1 Oct.): A sketch of G. Ferrero, “the new historian 

of Rome,” opens this number. The editors of the 

works of Lacordaire overlooked some conferences given 
at Toulouse. Joseph Bézy has collected these and pub- 
lishes them in this number. Among the devoted fol- 
lowers and close friends of Lamennais, writes C. La- 
treille, was Mme. Yemeniz. She it was who remained 
firm in her devotion to him, never despairing of his re- 
turn to the Church. Her attempts at bringing about 
reconciliation were futile, as we all know, but her per- 
severing friendship is a title of highest glory for Lamen- 
nais. “If I have remained devoted to that friend,” she 
wrote, “unfriendly to my religion, it is because I have 
never despaired of his heart. He is so noble, so good, 
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and has accomplished so much. God will take this into 
account and will accept it in compensation for the evil 
which he had wished to do.”———G. Olphe-Galliard dis- 
cusses the question of retired workmen in the United 
States. 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Sept.): Abbé Dimnet has 


an analytical study of Fr. Tyrrell’s Lex Ovandi,; and 
takes occasion to pay a tribute to the conductors of the 
Month for having had the courage to express high ap- 
probation of this work. Professor Leclére completes 
his plan of apologetics, which gives a large place to the 
principle of immanence. M. Giraud, writing on the 
modernity of Pascal, which he considers the secret of 
Pascal’s undying popularity, shows that in him many a 
great thought or theory of recent days is anticipated. 
M. S. Muller commences a sketch of the intellectual 
physiognomy of the late Professor Schell, of the Univer- 
sity of Wurtzburg. The study of the psychology of 
mysticism, begun in the August number, is continued; 
the author treats here of the first steps in the transition 
from the sensible and intellectual order of cognition to 
the mystical. The editor contributes an able review 
of M. Rivaud’s recent philosophic work, Le Probleme du 
Devenir. 

















Civilta Cattolica (6 Oct.): An article discusses attempts made 





to interpret away the meaning or to lessen the authority 
of the Papal Encyclical to the Bishops of Italy (28 
July, 1906). P. Grisar continues his studies on the 
reliquaries in the Sancta Sanctorum, and the traditions 
gathered about them. A review of Dom Leclercq’s 
Christian Spain draws attention to some shortcomings. 








Rassegna Nazionale (16 Sept): V. Marchese writes on the 


parish as a Christian social centre. E. de Gaetani 
writes on the Royal Navy. F. Pagani discusses Wag- 
ner. E. S. Kingswan comments on foreign books and 
reviews, 











Razin y Fe (Sept.): L. Murillo shows the opposition between 


the anti-clerical democracy and the hierarchical consti- 
tution of the Church. V. Mintegniaga denounces the 
new regulation about civil marriages as illegal and un- 
just.——-L. Sanvicente describes a miracle which took 
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place in Quito (Ecuador), on the 20th of April, when, it 
is reported, an image of our Lady of Sorrows was seen 
to open and shut its eyes. 


Hibbert Journal (Oct.): The Editor, writing on Church and 








World, says that the distinction between these two terms 
has taken the place of the old distinction between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. Changed ethical conditions are 
pressing with irresistible force upon the form of religious 
belief and demanding from theology a recognition which 
they have not yet received. Sir Oliver Lodge makes 
a plea for the broadening out of the domain of the 
National Church “until it includes all aspiring workers 
who are casting out devils in the one Name.” Wil- 
liam Tully Seeger writes on the Hindu God idea, as 
just what the Occident needs to appropriate, if it is to 
see through life’s falsities and lay hold of its spiritual 
realities. John Masson writes of an episode in the 
conflict between theology and early science, Pierre Gas- 
sendi’s opposition to Scholastic Philosophy. A decree 
of the Parliament of Paris in 1624 proclaimed that on 
pain of death no one should either hold or teach any 
doctrine opposed to Aristotle. In 1678 the Oratorians, 
in union with the Jesuits, issued a proclamation for- 
bidding lecturers on physics in colleges to depart from 
the physics or principles of physics of Aristotle.- 

J. Arthur Hill affirms that one result of the recent de- 
velopment of science is that belief in historical religions 
is diminishing. Christianity as a religion relying on the 
record of events of twenty centuries ago has become an 
impossible religion for the scientific man of to-day. A 
new basis of religion has been discovered by the Psy- 
chical Research workers; and their arguments make re. 
ligion again a possibility for a critical and scientific 
mind. Father Gerard publishes a dialogue on Eternal 
Punishment in which he enlightens his readers as to 
the fact that all the Catholic Church: teaches as de fide 
on the subject of hell is that there is eternal punish- 
ment in store for the wicked; and he goes on to show 
that at the very worst the Catholic teaching cannot be 
proved to be irrational; and further, that there is a 
great deal said by reason in its favor. 
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Hibbert Journal (Oct.): The Editor, writing on Church and 


World, says that the distinction between these two terms 
has taken the place of the old distinction between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian. Changed ethical conditions are 
pressing with irresistible force upon the form of religious 
belief and demanding from theology a recognition which 
they have not yet received. Sir Oliver Lodge makes 
a plea for the broadening out of the domain of the 
National Church “until it includes all aspiring workers 
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pain of death no one should either hold or teach any 
doctrine opposed to Aristotle. In 1678 the Oratorians, 
in union with the Jesuits, issued a proclamation for- 
bidding lecturers on physics in colleges to depart from 
the physics or principles of physics of Aristotle.- 

J. Arthur Hill affirms that one result of the recent de- 
velopment of science is that belief in historical religions 
is diminishing. Christianity as a religion relying on the 
record of events of twenty centuries ago has become an 
impossible religion for the scientific man of to-day. A 
new basis of religion has been discovered by the Psy- 
chical Research workers; and their arguments make re 
ligion again a possibility for a critical and scientific 
mind. Father Gerard publishes a dialogue on Eternal 
Punishment in which he enlightens his readers as to 
the fact that all the Catholic Church: teaches as de fide 
on the subject of hell is that there is eternal punish- 
ment in store for the wicked; and he goes on to show 
that at the very worst the Catholic teaching cannot be 
proved to be irrational; and further, that there is a 
great deal said by reason in its favor. 























THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


N spite of the present remarkable revival of scholarly interest in the life 
and work of St. Francis of Assisi—or, perhaps, rather on account of it— 
it is to be feared that the true teaching of the Seraphic Patriarch may be 
obscured or even lost sight of. Indeed, there is a marked tendency in many 
of the works on St. Francis, issued of late years under non-Catholic auspices, 
to ignore altogether the very side of St. Francis’ teaching which is the ex- 
planation of all the rest—the supernatural side. Moreover, in their anxiety 
to prove that St. Francis ‘‘belongs to humanity, and not to the Church,” 
these extern critics have sought to give to the views of the ‘‘ Umbrian 
prophet” a color of ‘‘undenominationalism,” and to represent the drift of 
his teaching as one in which the value of orthodoxy was discounted to make 
room for a fuller presentation of the ‘‘ gospel of humanitarianism.”” There 
are even some writers who have set out to show that St. Francis was not a 
Catholic at all, but at most only a ‘‘ spirit and truth” Christian, impatient of 
exterior rites and hostile to hierarchical principles; a poetic Pantheist, gov- 
erned not by religious opinions, but solely by sentiment; an independent re 
former who preached a personal imitation of Christ strange to all dogmatics, 
and practiced a popular religion having its roots in a purely subjective affec- 
tion. 

This counterfeit presentment of St. Francis, which has become current 
in our day through the writings of M. Paul Sabatier and his school, meets its 
best refutation in the writings of St. Francis himself and of those who walked 
with him in the days of his flesh. It is to these sources we must go for the 
true interpretation of St. Francis’ teachings, and not to the dainty duodeci- 
mos issued by the energetic workers of the International Society of Francis- 
can Studies. One searches in vain among the ancient documents for a shred 
of evidence to show that St. Francis was in any sense the precursor of reli- - 
gious subjectivism, much lessa harbinger of the ‘‘ Reformation.” Even the 
most casual study of the saint’s writings, and of the oldest Franciscan ‘‘ Le- 
gends,” asthe early biographies were called, leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion (1) that St. Francis was ever a Catholic in mind and heart, and this, 
moreover, at a time when the name ‘‘ Catholic” had a clear incommunicable 
signification and an exclusive application; (2) that histeaching had nothing 
in common with the unformulated variable ‘‘ philosophy ”’ of refined rational- 
ism, but was based on the well-defined Credo of the Roman Church; and (3) 
that his work from first to last was conceived and carried out in a spirit of de- 
voted obedience to the Holy See. So true is this that any attempt to call the 
orthodoxy of St. Francis into question is to lay violent hands on history and 
te abandon common sense. 

Happily for those who are interested in the study of the lite and work 
of St. Francis of Assisi there are few saints so far removed from our time of 
whom so much first-hand information has been preserved. The principal | 
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works dealing with early Franciscan history are available in such collections 
as the Analecta Franciscana, the Bibliotheca Franciscana Medii Aevi, etc, 
There are English translations of many of them. An English version of the 
Works of St. Francis of Assisi, translated by a Religious of the Order, was 
published by Washbourne, London, in 1890. This excellent volume, being 
primarily interded for devotional uses, is compiled with small regard to 
critical principles, and so includes not a little that is obviously not the handi- 
work of St. Francis. A critical English edition of the genuine writings of 
the saint, newly translated from the original Latin, has been published by the 
Dolphin Press. 

The following bibliography has the approval of the Rev. Paschal Robin- 
son, O.F.M.,. now assigned to the Franciscan Convent at Brookland, D.C. 

Among the ‘‘ Legends” or Lives of St. Francis, that compiled by St. 
Bonaventure, in 1261, holds the first place. It has been translated into 
English by Miss Lockhart, with a preface by Cardinal Manning (Wash- 
bourne, London, 1898). 

There is still need of a good biography of St. Francis in English from 
an able Catholic pen. The following Lives may, however, be consulted with 
advantage: 


History of St. Francis. By Abbé Le Moner. Translated by a Francis- 
can Tertiary, with a preface by Cardinal Vaughan (Kegan Paul, London). 

Life of St. Francis. By Father Leopold de Cherancé, O.S.F.C. Eng: 
lish translation by R. F. O’Connor (Benziger Brothers, New York, 1901). 

Life of St. Francis. By Father Candide Challippe, O.F.M. (Sadlier, 
New York, 1877). 

St. Francis and the Franciscans. Edited by Father Pamphilo da Mag- 
hano, O.F.M. (O’Shea, New York, 1867) 

A Sketch of the Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Amelia L. Cotton 
(Washbourne, London). 

A short English Life by Father Jarlath Prendergast, O.F.M., based on 
St. Bonaventure’s ‘*‘ Legend,” is published by the London Catholic Truth 
Society. 

The Golden Sayings of Blessed Brother Giles. Newly translated into 
English (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia). 

Other works in English of special interest to students of Franciscan his- 
tory are: 5 

The Mirror of Perfection. An early record of St. Francis erroneously at- 
tributed to his confessor, Brother Leo, which has been translated by Con- 
stance Countess de la Warr (Burns & Oates, London, 1902). 


As regards the other translations of the Franciscan classics, issued by 
Messrs. Dent, these volumes, spite of their attractive form and the cheap 
price at which they are sold, are considerably marred by misleading and er- 
roneous notes. For a searching criticism of these works see the articles 
published about them in the London Saturday Review, for November 29, 
1902; January 31, 1903; February 7, 1903; June 18, 1904; and September 
10, 1904. It may be added by way of precaution that M. Sabatier’s Life of 
St. Francis, of which the English translation is issued by Messrs. Scribner, 
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has been placed on the Index of Prohibited Books by the Sacred Con- 
gregation. 

Reference may also be had to Zhe Inner Life of St. Francis, by Fa- 
ther Stanislaus, O.S.F.C. (London Catholic Truth Society, 1900); to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, June, 1906, which contains articles by Montgomery Car- 
michael, Rev. Paschal Robinson, Father Cuthbert, and others; THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD for September, 1906, which containsa special article on ‘‘ Non- 
Catholic Work in Franciscan Studies”; and to 7he Real St. Francis, pub- 
lished by the Messenger, New York, 1904. See also ‘‘ The Writings of St. 
Francis,” in the Month, London, for February, 1904; ‘‘ Franciscan Studies,” 
in the London 7ad/et, January 24, 1903; and ‘*St. Francis of Assisi,” in 
the New York Zimes, April 18, 1903. 

Blessed Giles, or AZ gidius, was, as is well known, the foremost among 
the first companions of the Poor Man of Assisi, whom he survived more than 
thirty-five years. After the death of the Seraphic Father, men of every 
state came from all sides to interrogate his disciple and hear from Giles’ lips 
the ‘‘ words of life.’”” The answers and advice these visitors received were 
talked over and committed to writing, and thus was formed, in course of time, 
a collection of the Golden Sayings of Blessed Giles, which. have given their 
author a renown reaching far beyond the Umbrian hills. 

The Golden Sayings are brief, practical, and popular counsels on Chris- 
tian perfection, full of force and unction, and often bearing a striking like- 
ness to the J/mitation of Christ. Saturated with mysticism, yet exquisitely 
human, and possessing a picturesque vein of originality, they have a special 
value, not only for their own sake, but also because they reflect so faithfully 
the early Franciscan spirit and teaching which Giles (though he probably 
never wrote anything) became a potent means of propagating and perpetue 
ating. 

The first attempt at a critical Latin edition of the Go/den Sayings was 
made last year, when the famous Patres Editores, of St. Bonaventure’s Fran- 
ciscan College, at Quaracchi (near Florence), issued the Dicta B. £gidii 
Assisiensis as the third volume of their Bibliotheca Franciscana Ascetica 
Medii Aevi. 

It is from this edition that Father Paschal Robinson has translated the 
present work, which is the first complete English translation ef Blessed Giles’ 
Sayings given to the public. 

Father Paschal’s volume is the only authorized English version of the 
Quaracchi text. But it is much more than a mere translation. It is enriched 
by a valuable biographical sketch of Blessed Giles—whose life so far has 
never been treated in English, except in a fragmentary and dependent form 
—and by a literary Introduction dealing with the origin, collection, history, 
and characteristics of the Sayings. 

The Dicta themselves are comprised in twenty-six Chapters and two 
Appendices. Among the subjects of which they treat are: Faith; the Fear 
of God; Sloth; Patience; Prudence; Unprofitable Science; Temptations; 
Unworldliness ; besides various notable questions discussed by Blessed Giles. 

* * * 


Though Cecilia of the Court, by Miss Isabella Hess, is about a colony of 
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little Sweeneys, Flynns, Dalys, and McGuires, and one red-headed little mu- 
sician in particular, very boastful of her saint’s name, it is not the children 
but the grown-ups who derive most pleasure from reading it. It is a patheti- 
cally beautiful story of one of the tenement districts of New York, told, if not 
with the true Dickens’ touch, certainly with all his sympathy for the poor, 
half-frozen, half-starved little waifs; told directly, simply, ina way to grip 
the heartstrings, and to make the tears come in spite of oneself. Though it 
is a slum story, and all the misery, all the poverty, the seeming hopelessness 
of life under such conditions, are convincingly put before us, to the author's 
credit be it said, she has made itaclean one. It seems as if drunkenness 
were the most deplorable evil she could point out in an Irish slum. Another 
thing to. be noticed is the absence of the priest in the houses of trouble, at 
the bedsides of the sick and the dying; we all know that in any poor district, 
in an Irish one particularly, he is the first one to be sent for—always to be 
relied upon for help and comfort. Miss Hess, though she does not possess 
an Irish name, certainly knows the Irish character. In her book she gives 
the natural little touches of Irish humor, the sharp, jealous speeches of the 
women, which suggest the idea of noses being elevated much higher than na- 
ture originally intended, and the warm-hearted Irish generosity, bringing 
painfully home -to us the truth of the old Cockney’s saying: ‘‘ Lor, Sir, it’s 
always the poor what helps the poor.” These people of Miss Hess had only 
half a crust to give, yet they gave that same willingly, cheerfully, with a 
‘Sure what would I be doing with it? Sure take it, I’ll never be wanting it, 
at all, at all.” 

The characters are all well and truthfully drawn, the making of two in pare 
ticular seems to have been, with the author, a labor of love. The fiery-headed, 
fiery-tempered little Cecilia, and her guide, philosopher, and friend, James 
Belway, are certainly worth knowing. Quiet, gentle, proud old Jim, whose 
eyes were young and whose heart was a flower garden in spite of the sur- 
rounding wilderness. Jim, who loved the children of Flanery Court, loved 
to gather them in his little box of a shop, for be it known he was shoe- 
mender to the little Court, where dimes and dinners were equally scarce, and 
his fire was the only bit of cheer in the whole place, to which they were wele 
come. Jim, who went without enough to eat that he might hoard up apples 
and candy just for the pleasure of seeing the brightening eyes in the chila- 
faces, and the eager, clutching baby-fingers. Jim, who played the flute for 
them and told them stories, the right kind of stories, too. Jim who, as the 
doctor said, had led ‘‘ the clean life you can’t buy; anda clean life in that 
God-forsaken Court is a finer achievement than anywhere else.” Cecilia’s 
character is just as beautiful as Jim’s. She wanted to be good, so good, but 
how could she in Flanery Court, with no father, a drunken mother, and 
not enough to eat; and above all, not to have enough for ‘‘ Puddin’”’ (her 
little brother), whose love for her was the one bright spot in her life? Jim had 
been through it all; she had still to face the struggle; no wonder it seemed 
worse than hopeless to her young eyes. Jim took hold of the poor starved 
little body, helping the starved little soul, teaching her lessons of charity 
towards, and patience with, all men. Then her prayers became that God 
would let her grow up a woman to take care of ‘‘ Puddin,” only not a woman 
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like Aer, Lord—meaning her mother; and that he never let ‘‘ Puddin” know 
his father died in the Penitentiary. 

We cannot close the book with the thought that these are exaggerated 
cases; we know they are not. The fact that this story ends in general joy 
and thanksgiving makes the heartache all the greater, for we know, too, 
that the lives of these people is one long struggle with the Giant Despair, 
and seldom, if ever, do they receive the reward of virtue this side of the City 
that lies over the Hill. The book is productive of sadness of a healthy kind; 
makes one long to be up and doing for the poor we have at our doors. The 
story, too, is better, in a negative way, than a whole series of sermons on 
contentment; the sense of contrast rendering the daily prayer: ‘‘ For what 
we have, O Lord, we are truly thankful,” more real and earnest.—Z. M. M., 
of the D’ Youville Reading Circle, Ottawa, Canada. 


Few men of our day comprehend the commanding intellectual position 
held by Pope during the latter period of his life, and for a long period after 
his death. There has never been anything approaching it in the history of 
our own literature or of any literature. In the opinion of vast numbers he 
was not merely the greatest English poet of his time, but the greatest Eng- 
lish poet of all time ; not merely the greatest of English poets, but the great- 
est of all poets that ever existed. Even those who took the lowest estimate 
of his character—and of such there was no small number—entertained the 
highest admiration for his genius. They expressed themselves with an ex- 
travagance of praise which astounds the modern reader, too apt to go to the 
other extreme of unwarranted depreciation. They did not content them- 
selves with according him mere greatness; to him belonged perfect great- 
ness. It was assumed by his friends as a matter of course; it was conceded 
by the indifferent and even by those personally hostile. As one illustration 
out of many, a poem appeared in 1733, entitled ‘‘An Epistle to the Little 
Satyrist of Twickenham.” It was full of the severest reflections upon Pope’s 
character. It spoke of him as an object of universal scorn. It charged him 
with being under the influence of ill-nature, spleen, envy, malice, and ava- 
rice. Yet it admitted that not only in early youth did he surpass others, but 
that his powers had increased with advancing years, 


Till to perfection you at last arriv’d, ° 
Which none have e’er excell’d that ever liv’d. 

This was no sentiment of a solitary individual. It was a widespread 
feeling at the time; and it did not die out suddenly. If anything, the belief 
increased in strength after Pope’s death. Wecan get some idea of its force 
by the few verses summing up his character, which were immediately pro- 
duced by the man against whom, for a quarter of a century, the poet had 
been directing the shafts of his satire. The year before Pope died Colley 
Cibber had been substituted in place of Theobald as the hero of ‘‘ The Dun- 
ciad.” He had every reason to feel.and express the bitterest resentment 
against the author of the satire, so far asa nature almost absolutely free from 
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rancor could entertain such a sentiment.—7Z. R. Lounsbury, in Scribner's 
Magazine. 
* * * 

Nothing would have amazed Mr. Lincoln more than to hear himself 
called a man of letters; and yet it would be hard to find in all literature any- 
thing to excel the brevity and beauty of his address at Gettysburg, or the 
lofty grandeur of this second inaugural. In Europe his style has been called 
a model for the study and imitation of princes, while in our own country 
many of his phrases have already passed into the daily speech of mankind. 

His gift of putting things simply and clearly was partly the habit of his 
own clear mind, and partly the result of the training he gave himself in days 
of boyish poverty, when paper and ink were luxuries almost beyond his reach, 
and the words he wished to set down must be the best words, and the clearest 
and shortest, to express the ideas he had in view. This training of thought 
before expression, of knowing exactly what he wished to say before saying it, 
stood him in good stead all his life; but only the mind of a great man, with 
a lofty soul and a poet’s vision, one who had suffered deeply and felt keenly, 
who carried the burden of a nation on his heart, whose sympathies were as 
broad and whose kindness was as great as his moral purpose was strong and 
firm, could have -written the deep, forceful, convincing words that fell from 
his pen in the later years of his life. It was the life he lived, the noble aim 
that upheld him, as well as the genius with which he was born, that made 
him one of the greatest writers of our time.—He/en Nicolay, in St. Nicholas. 

M. C. Me 
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